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An ACCOUNT of EGY PT and the 
City of ALEXANDRIA. 


[From Volney’s Travels in Egypt 
and Syria. | 


1’ is in vain that we attempt 
to prepare ourfelves, by the 
perufal of books, for a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the cuf- 
toms and manners of nations ; 
the effect of narratives upon the 
mind, will always be very differ- 
ent from that of objects upon the 
fenfes. The images the former 
prefent, have neither correctnefs 
in the defign, nor livelinefs in the 
colouring; they are always in- 
diltingt, and leave but a fugitive 
impreflion, very ealily eltaced. 
This we more particularly expe- 
rience, when we are {trangers to 
the objects to be laid before us ; 
for the imagination, in that cafe, 
hnding no terms of comparifon 
ready formed, is compeiled to 


colle& and compote new ideas; 
and, in this operation, ill direQed, 


1793- 


and haltily executed, it is difficult 
net to confound the traits, and 
disfigure the forms. Ought we 
then to be aftonithed, if, on be- 
holding the things themfelves, we 
are unable to difcover any re- 
femblance between the originals 
and the copies, and if every im- 
preflion bears the character of 
novelty? 

Such is the fituation of a ftran- 
ger who arrives, by fea, in Tur- 
key. In vain has he read hiito- 
ries and travels ; in vain has he, 
from their delcriptions, endea- 
voured to reprefent to himfelf the 
afpect of the countries, the ap- 
pearance of the cities, the drefles, 
and manners of the tnhabitanrs : 
he is new to all thete objects, 
and dazzled with their variety : 
every idea he has formed to him- 
felt vanifhes, and he remains ab- 





forbed in furprife and altenith- 
ment. 

No piace is more proper to 
produce this effect, and prove 
truth of this remara, tan Alex 
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andria in Egypt. The name of 
this city, which recalls to memo- 
ry the genius of one of the mott 
wonderful of men; the name of 
the country, which reminds us of 
fo many great events; the pic- 
turefque appearance of the place 
itfelf ; the fpreading palm-trees ; 
the terraced houfes, which feem 
to have no roof ; the lofty {lender 
minarets, all announce to the 
traveller that he is in another 
world. A variety of novel ob- 
jects prefent themfelves to every 
fenfe ; he hears a language whole 
barbarous founds, and tharp and 
guttural accents, offend his ear ; 
he fees drefles of the moft unufu- 
al and whimfical kind, and figures 
of the {trangeft appearance. In- 
{tead of our fmovih thaved faces, 
our fide curls, our triangular hats, 
and our fhort, and clofe dreffes, 
he views, with altonifhment, tan- 
ned vilages, with beards and 
muttachios, large rolls of {tuff 
wreathed round their bald heads ; 
long garments, which, reaching 
from the neck to the feet, ferve 
rather to veil than clothe the bo- 

dy, pipes of fix feet long, with 
which every one is provided, hide- 
ous camels, which carry water in 
leathern facks, and affes, faddled 
and bridled, which lightly trip a- 
long with their riders in flippers ; 

he obferves their markets ill fup- 
plied with dates, and round flat 

little loaves ; a filthy drove of half 
ftarved dogs roaming through the 

{treets, and a kind of wandering 

phantoms, which, under a long 

drapery of a fingle piece, difcover 

nothing human, but two eyes, 

which thew that they are women. 

Amid this crowd of unufual ob- 


jects, his mind is incapable of 
reflection ; nor is it until he has 
reached his place of relidence, {y 
defirable on landing after a long 
voyage, that, becoming more 
calm, he reflects on the narrow, 
ill paved {treets, the low houfes, 
which, though not calculated to 
admit much light, are {till more 
obfcured by lattice work, the 
meagre and fwarthy inhabitants, 
who walk bare-footed, without 
other cloathing than a blue fhirt 
faltened with a leathern girdle, or 
a red handkerchief, while the 
univerfal marks of mifery, fo ma- 
nifeft in all he meets, and“ the 
my {tery which reigns around their 
houfes, point out to him the ra- 
pacity of oppreflion, and the dif- 
truft attendant upon flavery. 

But his whole attention is foon 
attracted by thofe vaft ruins which 
appear on the land fide of the ci- 
ty. In our countries, ruins are 
an obje& of curiofity. Scarcely 
can we dilcover, in unfrequented 
places, fome ancient caftle, whofe 
decay announces rather the defer- 
tion of its matter, than the wretch- 
ednefs of the neighbourhood : 
in Alexandria, on the contrary, 
we no fooner leave the New 
Town, than we are aftonifhed at 
the fight of an immente extent of 
ground overf{pread with ruins. 
During a walk of two hours, you 
follow a double line of walls and 
towers, which form the circum- 
ference of the ancient Alexandria. 
The earth is covered with the re- 
mains of lofty buildings deftroy- 
ed ; whofe fronts crumbled down, 
roofs fallen in, battlements de- 
cayed, and the {tones corroded and 





dishigured by faltpetre. “The tra- 
veller 
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veller pafles over a valt plain, 
furrowed with trenches, pierced 
with wells, divided by walls in 
ruins, covered over with ancient 
columns, and modern tombs, 
amid palm-trees, and nopals*, and 
where no living creature is to be 
met with, but owls, bats, and 
jackalls. The inhabitants, ac- 
cuftomed to this fcene, behold it 
without emotion ; but the {tran- 
ger, in whom the recollection of 
ancient ages is revived by the 
novelty of the ebjects around him, 
feels a fenfation, which not un- 
frequently dillolves him in tears, 
infpiring refle€tions which fill his 
heart with fadnefs, while his foul 
is elevated by their fublimity. 

I fhall not here repeat the de- 
fcriptions given by all travellers, 
of the remarkable antiquities of 
Alexandria. The reader wiil 
findin Nordon,Pocock, Niebuhr, 
and in the Letters lately publi(h- 
ed by M. Savary, every necetlary 
detail on the baths of Cleopatra, 
the two obelifks that bear her 
name, the catacombs, the refer- 
voirs, and the Pillar, improperly 


called Pompey’s ¢ Pillar. Thefe 


* Valearly called raquette, the 
cochineal tree. 

+ It ought for the future to be 
called the Pillar of Severus, fiuce 
M. Savary has pr gued it was ereél- 
ed in honor of that Emperer. Tra- 
vellers differ with re} pe EE to the di- 
menfions of this colusin s but the 
calculation the moft generally admit- 
ted at Alexandria, makes the he ight 
of the fhajt, with the capital, "96 


feet, and the circumference 28 feel 


3 inches. 





names are majeftic ; but the ori- 
ginals by no means correfpond 
with the figures we have feen of 
them. The pillar alone, from its 
loftinefs, its prodigious circum- 
ference, and the foittude with 
which it is furrounded, impreffes 
a genuine fentiment of refpect 
and admiration, 

At prefent, Alexandria is the 
emporium of a confiderable com- 
merce. It is the harbour for all 
the commodities exported from 
Egypt by the Mediterranean, cx- 
cept the rice of Damietta. ‘The 
Europeans have eltablifhments 
there, where factors difpoie of 
their merchandize by barter, 
Vellels are conflantly to be met 
with there from Marfeilles, Leg- 
horn, Venice, Ragufa, and the 
dominions of the Grand Seigni- 
or ; but it is dangerous to winter 
there. The new port, the only 
harbour for the Europeans, iS 
clogged up with fand, infomuch 
that, in ftormy weather, {hips are 
liable to bilge ; and, the bottom 
being alfo rocky, the cables foon 
chafe and part, fo that, one vetlel 
driving againit a fecond, and that 
againit a third, they are perhaps 
all loft. Of this there was a ta- 
tal inftance fixteen or eighteen 
years ago, when two-and-forty 
veflels were dafhed to pieces on 
the mole, in a gale of wind, from 
the North-weit, and numbers 
have been fince lott there at dif- 
ferent times. “The old port, the 
entrance to which 1s covered by 
a neck of land called the Cape of 
Figs*, is not fubjett to this in- 
convenience ; but the Turks ad- 


* Ras el-tin, proncunced teen. 
P mit 
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mit no fhips into it but thofe of 
Muitlulmen. It will, perhaps, 
be afked, | in Europe, why do they 
not repair the New Port? The 
anfwer is, that,'in Turkey, they 
deftroy every thing, and repair 
nothing. The old harbour will 
be deftroyed, likewife, as the bal- 
laft of veilels has been continual- 
ly thrown into it for the laft two 
hundred years. 
the Turkifh government 1s to ru- 
inthe labours of pait ages, and 
deftroy the hopes of future times, 
becaule the barbarity of ignorant 
defpotifm never confiders to- 
morrow. 

In time of war, Alexandria is 
of no importance 3 no fortificati- 
on is to be feen ; eventhe Pharos, 
with its lofty towers, cannot be 
jefended. It has not four can- 
non fit for fervice, nor a gunner 
who knows how to point them. 
The five hundred Janifaries, who 
fhould form the garrifon, reduced 
to half that number, know no- 
thing but how to {moke a pipe. 
It is fortunate forthe Turks that 
the Franks find their interett in 

referving this city. A fingk 
Ruffian or Maltefe frigat e would 
fuffice to lay it in afhes ; but the 
conguelt would be of no value. 
A foreign power could not main- 
tain itfelf there, as the country is 
without water. This mutt be 
brought from the Nile by the 
Kalidj, or canal of twelve leagues, 
which conveys it thither every 
year at the time of the inundati- 
on, and fills the vaults, or refer- 
voirs dug under the ancient city, 
which mult ferve till the next 
year. It is evident, theretore, 
: that were a foreign power to take 


The fpirit of 








polleflion, the canal would be 
(hut, and all fupplies of water cut 
olf, 

Jt is this canal alone which 
connects Alexandria with Egypt ; 
for, from its fituation without the 
Delta, and the nature of the foil, 
it really belongs to the deferts of 
Africa ; its environs are fandy, 
flat and {terile, without trees and 
without houfes, where we meet 
with nothing but the plant * which 
yields the Kali, and a row of 
palm-trees, which follows the 
coufe of the Kalidj or canal. 

We do not really enter Egypt 
until we arrive at Rofetta, called 
by the natives Raj/bed: there the 
fands peculiar to Africa end, and 
a black, fat, and loamy foil, the 
diftinguithing charaéteriflic of 
Egypt, begins : there, alfo, for 
the firft time, we behold the wa- 
ters of the celebrated Nile, which, 
rolling between two {teep banks, 
confiderably refembles the Seine 
between Auteuil and Pafly. The 
woods of palin-trees, on each fide, 
the orchards, watered by its 
{treams, the lemon, the orange, 
the banana, the peach, and other 
trees, by their perpetual verdun, 
render Roletta aftonifhingly de- 
lightful, and its deauties appear 
(til more charming by its con- 
traft with Alexandria, and the fea 
we have juitleft ; and from hence 
to Cairo, every object tends to 
increafe the effect. 

As we afcend the river we be- 
gin to acquire fome general idea 
of the foil, the climate, and pio- 


# rag WO rt, call led é by the Arabs 
el-kali, from UL uhence the Wahie of 
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ductions of this celebrated coun- 
try. Nothing more refembles 
its appe arance than the marthes 
of the lower Loire, or the plains 
of Fianders ; inftead however ol! 
the numerous trees and county 
houles of the latter, we mult ima 
gine fume thin woods of palin and 
iycamores, and a few villages of 
mud-watlled cottages, built on ar- 
tincial mounds. “Al ure part of 
Egypt is fo level, and fo low, that 
we are not thice leagues from 
the coalt when we difcover the 
nalm-trees, and the fands on 
which they grow; from hence, 
as we proceed up the river, the 
declivity 1s fo gentle, that the wa- 
te does not flow falte “r than a 
leaoueanhour. As forthe prol- 
pect ‘tol ihe Country, A sites lit- 
tle variety ; ; nothing is to be feen 
but palm-trees, fingle, or in 
clumps, which become fewer 1 
pro, ortion = as you advance: 
wretched villages of mud-walled 
huts, anda boundlefs plain, which 


at diferent feafons is an ocean of | 


frefh water, a miry morals, a 
verdant field, or a dulty detart; 
and on every fide an extenfive 
and foggy horton, where the eye 
is wearted and diff gulted ; ull at 
length, towards the junéti yn of 


the | two branches of the river, the 


mountains of Gravd Cairo are | 
‘ ‘ ; , | 
difcovered in the Ealt, and to the | 


South-weil, three detached maitles 
appear, which, from their trian- 
gular form, are known to be the 
Pyramids. Wenow enter a val- 
ley which turns to the Southward, 
between two ridges of paratlel 
eminences. “That to the Eaft, 
which extends to the Ked Sea, 


merits the name of a mountain 
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from the fleepnefs of its afcent, 
and that of a defart from its 
naked and favage afpel*, but 
the Weltern is nothing buta ridge 
of rocks covered with fand, which 
has been very properly termed a 
natural mound, or catfeway. 
To defcribe Eg gypt in two words, 
let the reader imagine, on one 
fide, a narrow fea and rocks ; on 
the other, immenfe plains of fan d, 
and, in the r idle, a river flow- 
ing through a valley ot one hun- 
dred and fifi y leagues in length, 
and from three to feven 
which, at the diftance of thirty 
leagues from the fea, feparates ir 
to two arms, the branches of 
which wander over a country 
where they meet no obffacics, a ul 
which is almoilt mea og declivity. 

The prevailing talte for nati iral 


= 


hiftory, now, to the honor of the 


~ 


pretcmt age, become fo general, 
1 - = ’ . a. 
| depnands ‘doubtlefs fome details 


on the natty eof the foi “snuthe 
minera's of this extenlive coun- 
try. But, ately, the 
manner of travelling "hake is ill 
adapted to favour fucn refearches. 


It is not the famein Turke ey as tn 


’ 


Ut fortu 





Europe : with us, travels are a- 
excurfions ; there, they 
! 


| greeable 

| ; , 

| are difficult and dangerous under- 
| 


| takings, efpecially tor Huropeans, 
whom the fup er{titious natives 
believe to be ae ka ; come to 


a} ver by magic,ts 
he Genui have concealed under 

ithe ruins. This raliculous, but 

| de ‘p rooted opinion, added to per- 

| petual wars aud dilturbances, | 

| prives the traveller of fecurity, 

* Call. 7 in {; rh ic 
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and prevents every difcovery. 
No one dares even walk alone in 
the fields; nor can he procure 
any body to accompany him. 
We are confined therefore to the 
banks of the river, and a route 
frequented by every one, which 
can afford no new information. 
It is only by comparing what we 
have feen ourfelves with the ob- 
fervations made by others that 
fome general ideas can be ac- 
uired, 

After having made this compa- 
rifon, we {hall find reafon to con- 
clude that the bafis of all Egypt 
from Afouan (the ancient Syene) 
to the Mediterranean, is aconti- 
nued bed of calcareous {tone, of a 
whitith hue, and fomewhat foft, 
containing  fhells analogous to 
thofe found in the two neigh- 
bouring feas*, This quality is 
difcoverable in the Pyramids, and 


in the Lybian reck on which they 1 « 


ftand. ‘The fame kind ofr 4d 
to belf that nuliver ¥ pee 
is likewile ta ve found in the 
Cifterns, in the Catacombs of 
Alexandria, and in the projecting 
fhelves upon the coalt. We al- 
fo find it in the Eaftern moun- 
tain, in the latitude of Cairo, and 
the materials with which that 
city is built. It is this calcare- 
ous ftone, in fhort, which forms 
the immen/!e quarries that extend 
from Sawadi to Manfalout, for 
the foace of upwards of twenty - 
tive leagues according to the teiti- 
mony of Father Sicard. ; That 
miffionary informs us, alfo, that 


* Thefe fhells confift principal- 


ly of echini, valutes, bival es, aida 


marble is found in the valley of 
Carts*, at the foot of the moun. 
tains bordering on the Red Sea, 
and in the mountains to the 
North-eaft of Afouan. Between 
that place and the Catara@ are 
the principal quarries of red 
granite ; but there muit be others 
lower down, for, on the oppofite 
thore of the Red Sea, the moun. 
tains of Oreb, of Sinai, and their 
dependenciest, at two days jour- 
ney towardsthe North, are form. 
ed of it. Not far from Afouan, 
to the North-welt, is a quarry of 
ferpentine ftone, employed in its 
native ftate by the inhabitants to 
make velfels which will land the 
fire. And, in the fame paralicl, 
on the Red Seay was formerly a 
mine of emeralds, all traces of 
which are naw 64. Copper is 
the onlv metal of this country 
MEY ned by the ancients. The 
road to Saez is the part of it 
where the greateft quantity ol 
what are called Egyptian fiints, or 
pebbles, is found, though the bot- 
tom be of a calcareous {tone, hard 
and fonorous; there likewife 
thofe ttones are found, which, 
from their form, have been taken 
for pecritied wood, In fact, they 
do refemble logs cut flanting at 
the ends, and iull of fall holes, 
and might eafily be taken for pe- 
tretactions ; but chance throw 
in my way a contiderabie quan- 
tity of thele, in the road of 


* Sce Savary's Letters, Vol. L. 
page 437+ 


+ The former is grey, [potted 
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Haouatat Arabs*, I carefully ex- 
amined them, and am convinced 
they are real m ineralst. 

The two lakes of Natron, de- 
feribed by Father Sx “*% are 
more interetting objec - they 
are fituated 11 athe de = ot Shaya : 
or St. Macarious, to the We 
the Delta, Their bed is a ‘font 
of natural trench, three or tou: 
Jeagnes long, by a partes wide, 
the bottom of which is hard and 
ftony. It is dry for nine months 
in the vear, but, in winter, there 
oozes trom the earth a water of 
areddifh violet colour, which fills 
the lake to the height of five or 
fix feet; the return of the great 
heats caufing this to evaporate, 
there remains a bed of falt too 
feet thick, and very hard, which 
is broken with bars of tron. 
Thirty thonfand quintals are pro- 

from them every vcar. 


This phenome non, W hich indi- | 


cates a foil impregnated with talt, 
is common throughout all Egypt. 
In every part ot it, on dig gging, a 
brack if water is found, contain- 
ing matron, marine falt, and a tit- 
tle mitre? Even when the gar- 
dens are 6verflowed, for the lake 
of watering them, the furface ot 
the ground, . atter the evaporation 
and abforption of the water, ap- 

peafs glazed over with falt; aud 
this foil, like that of the eels 
continent of Airica and Arabia, 
feems either to be compoled of 
fali, Or to produce ue. 


Rach trite has its particular 
road, to avoid difpuies ‘ 
+ bef: aes, there do not exift ten 
frees im {his defart, and it foci IS lie 
capable of pre ducing any. 





In the midit of thefe minerals 
of various qualities, in the midft 
of that fine and reddith coloured 
find pec aliar to Atrica, the earth 
of the valley through which the 
Nile flows, d:fcovers properties 
v hich prove iz of a dillinGt clafs. 
its blackith colour, its clavey, 
cementing quality, demonitrate 
its foreign Origin , and, 1 in fact, 


itis brought by the river from 


! ~~ Ai. 799 
i the neart of Viovilinia 








; as if Na- 
artfully to 
form an habitable ifland in a 
country to w hich the had denied 
every thing. Without this fat 
and light mud, Egypt never could 
have produced any thing, that 
alone feems to contain the feeds 
of vegetation and fecundity ; and 
thefe again are owing to the ri- 
ver, by which it ts depolited. 
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On COQUETRY. 


To the Epirors of the LADIES 
MaGazine. 


(SENTLEMEN, 


HOUGH young and a 
bachelor, 1 am a ftaunch 
friend to matrimony ; as fuch, | 
have naturally looked around me 
for an object te place my affeéti- 
ons on: but, | have been fo un- 
lucky 1 in my preference, that 1 be- 
gin to fear all my fine plans of 
domettic happinels, * mutt termi- 
mate in the four enjoyments of an 
oid bachelor; for fuch is my fond- 
nels tor the woman | love, that if 
I tannot have her, 1 am perfuad- 
ed i thall never marry at all. She 
18 


- 
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is alively and gay girl, a few 
years younger than inyfelf, and 
feems to think it neceflary that 
fhe fhould play the coquette with 
any man that may court her: con- 
formab!y thereto, when-I go to 
fee her at one time, [ find myfelf 
received with all that cordiality 
and attention, which leads me to 
coniider myfelfas the happieft fel- 
low living; bur, alas ! on making 
her another vifit, I find myfelf 
treated with the mot t apparent i in- 
difference. He er languithing black 
eyes, initead of pecping at me a- 
bove the moft lovely white and 
red cheeks, are turned away with 
an air ot contempt; and 1 am 
left to look at her flowing locks 
of auburne, which ferves to in- 
creafe my vexation to fuch a pitch, 
that | only with at the moment, 

1 could work them into a rope, 
which might ferve t6 put an end 
to my milerable exiltence. That 
friend and concomitant of love, 
jealoufy, has alfo got its hold of 
me: for my miftrefs every fecond 
week is out of town, and I am 
under apprehentions there is ano- 
ther fuitor that I know nothing 
of, My fpirit has been long kept 
in fubjeétion to my love 5 but it 
will no longer bear being trifled 
with, [ muft demand an expli- 
cit anfwer. 


ral with fuperior fortunes to 
her's, and perhaps fupertor beau- 
ty, in the eyes of any one but my- 
felf, why fthould I fufer myfelf 
10 be played with? Indeed ] will 
not, though | am truly and fin- 
cerely A Lover. 
N. B. 1 wifb you wauld give the 
girls a hittle Jaber advice 5 and in- 


As I know that | | 


can command the choice of feve- | 








ftruct me and others how to a&, 
when they have got a giddy young 
coquette to deal with, 


Oe ro i ee 
For the Ladies Magazine. 


An ES§ x ee 
HE fubject of the following 
Kilay is of very great con. 
cern to the Fair Sex, particularly 
to thofe of high life, and as fuch, 
I truit there is very little apology 
necellary for introducing it, De- 
nying one’s Jelf is a practice fo ve- 
ry common, that there are per- 
haps very few perfons who are 
not interefted in the queftion, 

Whether it bel lawful on the prin- 
ciples of moraltty and religion, to or- 
der fervants to fay we are nol al 
home, when we are ? 

A. fays, the ufe of fpeech is to 
communicate our thoughts one to 
another: words are arbitrary, and 
many therefore fignify what it is 
agreed they thall foe gnify 5 "and fen- 
tences or forms of fpeech might 
have fignified things different, or 
even contrary, to what they do, 
had chance and cultom fo autho- 
rized. Many words and phrafes 
have, in time and by cultom, ob- 
tained different and contrary fen- 
fes. As for inftance, the wore 
knave now fignifiesa di/ho nef man; 
foimerly it fignitied only a jer- 
vant. ‘The word villain is now 
conitar itly uled for a bad man; 
heretofore it only fignined a pe rjon 
holding lands by a particular kind 
of tenure. So Ll am your humble 


Jervant, is frequently ited by a 
inferior ; and in 
cates 


iup erior to an 
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cafes where no kind of fervice ts 
intended by the perfon ufling the 
expreffion, or expected by him to 
whom it is faid, or written ; but 
given and taken only as a mode 
of civility, and fo underftood by 
both parties, and by all indiffer- 
ent perfons. So we give or fend 
our duty to a duke, which is a 
compliment made to his quality, 
but to whom we neither owe nor 
intend any duty, in the fenfe of 
that word, as ufed on other occa- 
fons. Thefe and many other 
forms of fpeech, are like the cur- 
rent coin, whofe value is jut fuch 
as the laws and cuftoms of the 
country, have ftamped upon it; 
andtherefore neither the giver nor 
taker of it deceives, or is deceiv- 
ed by it. In like manner, the 
phrale, that ** fuch a one is not 
at home,” by prefent ufe and 
long prefcription, neither means, 
nor is intended aiways to mean, 
nor is underitood by the perion 
who receives this as an anfwer to 
his enquiry, to fignify, that the 
perfon vilited is, diferally abroad; 
but does alfo frequently fignity, 
and is underitood to fignify, that 
he is not then difpofed to fee com- 
pany; and this ts fo perfectly and 
fo generally underftood, that no 
one takes it amifs; though he 
fhould know afterwards, or even 
be told by the perfon himfelf, that 
he was actually at honae when de- 
nied. Betides, this is efteemed 
fo civila manner of excuting the 
non-admittance of company, that 
no other phrafe can be fubitituted 
in its room, which would not of- 
fend; while this remains the fa- 
fhionable way of faying, one 
chufes to be alone. And this is 
a 
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fo evidently the meaning of the 
phrafe in queftion, that nothing is 
more common than for a fervant 
to afk his malter, whether he is, 
or is not, at home to-day ¢ which 
words therefore cannot, as thus 
ufed and authorized by cuftom, 
mean any other than, “ Sir, do 
you admit any Company to-day or 
not?” And, as we faid above, 
fince words are arbitrary, thofe 
words might originally have fig- 
nified fo, as well as they now do, 
by this change of their applicati- 
on; for all words mean, and on- 
ly mean, what it is agreed they 
{hould mean. 

On the other hand, 2. fays, 
that, notwithitanding any corrupt 
cultom to the contrary, the words 
‘* my matter is not at home,” do 
now itrictly and property fignify, 
that the perfon fpoken of, is real- 
ly and truly edrsad ; nor is there 
any other more diitingt and pro- 
per way of faying fo; and it is 
ablurd to pretend, that the fame 
phrafe fignities two different pro- 
pofitions. ‘This, inftead of ex- 
prefling our thoughts, which 4. 
allows to be the ule and detign of 
{peech, would be to abufe !an- 
guage, and introduce confution 3 
and therefore this ‘phrafe mult 
{till fignify what it originally did: 
at leait, ull another be fubftitut- 
ed and authorized to fignify real- 
ly, “ that a perfon fs not at homes? 
otherwife this cannot be faid at 
all, fo as to be underfteod and be- 
lieved; when it may be fas in 
fome cafes it is) abfolutely necef- 
fary to be ftrictly and truly faid 
and believed. For initance, if 
the fervant of a merchant or trad- 
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not at home,” to any one to whom 
he is indebted, and it be after- 
wards difcovered that he was at 
home ; this falfe anfwer is, in the 
eye of the law, deemed an act of 
bankruptcy. And other cafes 
might be mentioned, in which it 
may be necellary, that the an- 
{wer be literally true. Surely, 
therefore, it would be better not 
to countenance, or comply with, 
fo foolifh and unreafonable a cuf- 
tom, that introduces {uch equivo- 
cation, to the pervertfion of the ufe 
of language. Betides, it is fo far 
from being true, that thefe words 
fignify, or are underltood to figni- 
fy, that the perfon is fo engaged, 
bufy, or indifpofed, as to with to 
be excufed from feeing company 5 
that, though a man might, in a 
civil manner, fay any of thefe 
things himfelf to the enquirer or 
vifitor, yet the fame perfon could 
not have the face to fay, * Sir, I 
am not at home ;” on the con- 
trary, he avoids being feen, or 
heard, or any difcovering that he 
is actually at home. But why 
fuch caution, if he does not in- 
tend to deceive ? and if he does, 
it is no other than a lie, properly 
{peaking ; how much foever it 
may be pretended, that the phrafes 
are fynonymous in their accepta- 
tion. And, therefore, though the 
former might,on fome occalions, 
be faid by himfelf, yet the latter 
mutt be delivered by a fervant, 
who knows he fays what is falfe, 
and that his malter ordered him fo 
to do. Now it is much to be 
feared, that there may be no {mall 
difhceulty, to inttruét this fervant 
fo thoroughly and effectually, in 
the principles of this refined fort 





of good-breeding, as to enable 
him to fplit the hair; and dittiy. 
guith fo nicely about the nature 
of lying, as that he fhall conclude, 
that his malter would not, on any 
confideration in the world, be 
guilty of alie toexcufe him, if he 
ihould really be guilty On any 
other occafion ; for it is all along 
fuppofed, that this practice is ‘el 
tihed by the belt and molt conici- 
entious people, who condemn ly- 
ing on any pretence whatfoever; 
and therefore obliged to condenin 
this practice, unleis they can both 
fatisly themfelves, and alfo make 
it appear to uthers, and even to 
their ewn fervants, that it is not 
lying. It is often faid, * that 
no other phrafe by way of an- 
{wer is current, or can be ufed 
without giving offence,” which, 
if true, is no jultification of what 
is in itfelf criminal ; 3 and is on- 
ly faying, ** that it is the fafhion 
to lie, and untafhionable to be 
offended with it.’ 

That fome inconveniences may 
attend a coni{tant uniform attach- 
ment to truth, is granted ; but 


what then? what js virtue, if 


every little inconvenience be 
thought a fufficient excufe, to de- 
viate from it? and where is‘the 
merit of virtue, if nothiag be fa- 
crificed to maintain it inviolate ? 
But, when the matter is tho- 
roughly confidered, it will be 
found, that thefe little inconve- 
niences bear no proportion to 
the great advantages of truth and 
veracity. A man who is known, 
both by his avowed principles, 
and anfwerable conduét, never 
to allow himfelf in any kind or 
degree of falfchood, or, on any 
motive 
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motive whatfoever, todepart from 
{tri@ truth, will havea weight and 
influence to be acquired by no 
other means; befides, that his 
example will have the beft effects 
on his own family, and particu- 
larly among his fervants ; which 
is far from being a low or tri- 
vial confideration, much of: the 
general good of lociety depending 
on the wife and juft government 
of families; and the influences 
of fuch a charaéter is as extentive 
as the knowledge of it. It may 
alfo be added, that there is fome- 
thing weak, mean, and bale in 
equivocation and evafion ; fome- 
thing not very diftant from de- 
ceit, fomething in the perfon’s 
mind who is guilty of it, which 
he had rather notteel. Where- 
as in the migd of the other, who 
never deviates from {trict truth, 
on this or any other occafion, 
there is a noble e@mf{cioufnels of 
integrity, uprightnefs and forti- 
tude, of cafe, fecurity and tran- 
guility ; no fears or apprehenti- 
ons ofdifcovery,no embarra!lment 
or difficulty, or any examination 
or f{crutiny ; but all is clear, open, 
candid and ingenuous ; his heart 
and profeflions are of a piece, and 
he has a witnefs within, which 
atfords him more exalted confo- 
lation, and a higher kind of {a- 
tisfaction, than all other tefti- 
monies can produce, and which 
very fully compenlates for any 
trifling advantages, that may be 
milled by his firm adherence to 
truth, 

The true ftate of the cafe may 
be, that the perfon denied is indif- 
pofed, or bas fet apart a day for 


bufinefs or pleafure, or has a {e- 
le&t company by appointment, 
which makes it inconvenient, or 
difagreeable, to admit any others 
not of the party, or for fome rea- 
fon chufes to receive no other vi- 
fiturs. Now, if cultom and fa- 
fhion authorized the cultom of 
giving any of thefe particular true 
reafons for anfwer ; or, in{tead of 
fuch, any general anfwer equa'ly 
true, as‘* that he was engaged, 
and did not fee company to-day,” 
or if this were given and received 
without offence, fo as fully to fup- 
ply the place of faying, ‘* he was 
not at home,” Quere, whether the 
moft fanguine deiender of the pre- 
fent practice would not prefer it? 
and if fo, he may be afked, why 
he would prefer this? mult he 
not fay, that he finds in himfz!t 
fomething that revolts at falfe- 
hood or equivocation, and that he 
naturally loves truth, better than 
any kind of deceit ; and always 
chufes to fpeak truth when it will 
ferve his purpole? Once more 
then, ought a man to have any 
purpofe, that truth will not ferve? 
Surely, he ought not.—‘* How! 
may he not be alone when he 
pleafes? mult he admit company, 
be it ever fo imconvenient? nay, 
perhaps, when it is abfolutely im- 
proper? when it would interrupt, 
or prevent, the execution of fome 
defirable and laudable fcheme ? 
perhaps fomething of great im- 
portance may he sot, on fuch 
occafions, be matter of his own 
houfe and time? are not thele 
reafonable demands? that no one 
can refufe adanitting to be fuch ©” 
They are certainly ; and there- 
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claims the fame liberty (as indeed 
all do) can or ought to be offend- 
ed, when he is told that his friend 
is fo engaged. ‘Therefore the 
true anfwer is the proper one; 
and if any will be offended at it, 
it is evident 4e mult be the unrea- 
fonable man, and the fault is in 
him who takes the offence: and 
if we were toact again{t our own 
judgment in this, or any other 
cafe, lelt unreafonable people 
fhould be offended, whom we do 
not defign to offend; we thall 
have nu rule of a¢tion within 
ourfelves, but mult vary our con- 
duct with the different opinions 
of thofe with whom we may have 
any intercourfe. And it is every 
day feen, that the exertion of the 
greateft virtues will give offence 
to fome people ; but no wife and 
good man ever thought himfelf 
jultifiably excufed from doing 
what he was convinced was his 
duty, on tuch reafons as thefe. 
Again, there was a time when 
this cuftom or fafhion had its be- 
ginning, and he who began it, 
mult have told:a direct untruth, 
and intended to deceive, that is, 
would have had it believed that he 
was actually abroad; and this 
cannot, nor will certainly be de- 
fended by fuch as pretend to have 
a regard to truth; which is allo 
evident by their arguments in fup- 
port of the lawfulnefs of this prac- 
tice ; for they pretend that itis no 
lie, and that thofe who receive 
the anfwer, are not deceived ; but 
underftand by it either, « that 
they are not at home,” oy that 
they are fo engaged as to chufe to 
fee no company. Very well; 
is not this allowing that, if thofe 





who receive the anfwer are de. 
ceived, and thofe who give it in. 
tend to deceive ; then 1 would be 
a dire&t lie, and not juitifiable on 
their own principles? Now if 
the thing was originally unlaw- 
ful, and fuch as thefe perfons 
could net have allowed themfelves 
to practife, it follows that this 
cuftom could not have been be. 
gun by them, or introduced by 
confcientious people. How then 
can fuch fatisfy themfelves in 
countenancing, abetting, and efta- 
blifhing a courfe of aéticn, which 
is founded on principles they mutt 
difavow ? If it may be permitted, 
on this occafion, to défcend fo 
low as to a vulgar obfervation, 
the mention of which, its appo- 
fitenefs to the queftion in debate 
will excufe, it is frequently faid, 
that if there were no receivers of 
ftolen goods, there would be no 
thieves ; between thele two forts 
of criminals there feems to be no 
other difference ; but that the one 
has not fo much courage as the 
other: fo, in the cafe before us, 
thefe upright people, who would 
never have dared to begin this 
practice, are very glad to thelter 
themfelves under it, and to make 
their advantage of it. And the 
worlt of it is, that their example 
not only confirms this particular 
cultom, but gives a fanétion to 
the falfe principles on which it 
was firlt introduced; exculing 
thofe who were the authors of it, 
and confequently of all fimilar 
cafes founded on the fame prin- 
cipes, which thefe very people 
pretend, all the while, todifavow, 
and would be afraid and afhamed 
to act upon immediately and di- 

rectly, 
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rectiy. And therefore, how tri- 
fling foever the fubject of this de- 
bate may at farit fight appear, the 
confequences of fettling it may be 
very important ; becaule, if the 
principles on which this practice 
is founded are once admitted and 
eitabliihed, there may be an end 
to veracity on one fide, and of a 
proper confidence on the other, 
and our words and actions may 
become too generally equivocal. 
For nothing gives fuch authority 
to a doubttui rule, in weak and 
wavering minds, as the example 
of thofe whofe general integrity 
has gained them the character of 
good men. 

A. begs leave to be heard by 
way of reply, and fays, it is not 
difputed that the words, ‘ fuch 
aone is not at home,” do proper- 
ly fignify what they literally ex- 
prefs ; but he contends that they 
now alfo fignify, that * the per- 
fon is not to be feen, though at 
home,” by common ufage, ayree- 
ment, and long prefcription, and 
are fo underltood by both parties ; 
and that, notwithftanding what 
has been advanced by B. concern- 
ing the firft introduction of this 
practice, the perverfion and con- 
fufion of language, &c. we of this 
age mult ule words and phrales 
inthe fenfe we find them uled, 
and are no i wre accountable for 
the etymology, or pretended ori- 
ginal fenfe, than if they never had 
any other but the prefent ; for 
they truly fignify now, jult what 
it is mow agreed they thall lignify, 
and nothing more or leis: he 
therefore confiltently owns, that 
he would not have begun or in- 


i2k 


would then have been dire& ly- 
ing ; as he would not now call an 
hone(t man a knave, or a villain, 


which terms he fhould have ufed 
formerly in [peaking of a fervant, 


or tenant, however hoaett, becaufe 
they were then fo ufed and under- 


{ftood. It is fufficient, and has 
been efteemed fo in all ages and 
countries, that we fpeak the lan- 
guage of the time and place in 
which we happen to live. Nor 
is this “ availing himfelf of the 
iniquity of others (as B. fuggelts) 
like the receivers of {lolen goods,” 
for here long poffejfion has given 
them the fanction of legal proper- 
ty, as good a right as any the law 
knows. And by this rule, the 
common anfwer, that “ fucha 
one is not at home,” does new 
properly fignify either ** he is ac- 
tually abroad,” or that “ he is 
(for fome reafon) not difpofed to 
fee company,” and is underftood 
to mean one or other of thefe pro- 
potitions (no matter which) e1- 
ther being a proper anfwer to, 
and difmuiffion of, the vifitor, 
though exprefled by one of the 
propofitions only, fince by mutu- 
al confent that one includes the 
fenfe of doth; nor is the vilitor 
deceived, becaufe he underitands 
it in this double or doubttul fenfe, 
and is neither concerned nor ot- 
tended, that the anfwer 1s inde- 
terminate in this refpect, it being 
abfvlute, determinate, and fim- 
ple, as an anfwer to the purport 
of his enquiry ” for the friend is 
not now to be feen, and the words 
of the anfwer convey that mean- 
ing fully and clearly, and are tak- 
en fotode; and are therefore the 
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true and proper anf{wer to all that 
he is underf{tood to afk. 

As to the difficulty of giv ing an 
an{wer, that thall certainly ligni- 
fy that the perfon enquired atter 
Is not denied, but reaiiy abroad, 
it is admitted that fince the words, 
‘«« he is not at home,” are by com- 
mon ule and acceptation equivo- 
cal, it will be neceflary to vary 
the an{wer, it order to obviate this 
uncertainty ; but then let it be re- 
membered, that the words, ‘* he 
is not at home,” will, for the rea- 
fons alledged, be ambiguous, 
though given in anfwer by a per- 
fon who may fcruple complying 
with the prefent cuftom ; and 
who will, therefore, be under the 
fame neceffity of making fome 
variation ; and alfo, that this is 
no more the fault of 4. than of &. 
fince both are equally obliged to 
this, whatever their opinions may 
be. But, however, this purpote 
is effectually ferved by the very 
words above ; forif the fervant 
is ordered tofay, “ Sir, my maf- 
ter is not denied, as ufual, but is 
actually abroad,” the ambignity 
is entirely removed ; and this an- 
fwer cannot be under{tood in any 
other than that one fenfe which 
the words naturally convey ; for 
this plain reafun, becaufe thefe 
words, thus ranged, do not form 
any phrafe that cuftom has au- 
thorized to exprefs any fenfe dif- 
ferent from, or any than, the 
primary and literal fenfe. 

The cafe of the merchant ts in- 
deed fingular, and merits conli- 
deration. The law takes no cog- 
nizance of modes or fafhions, nor 
decrees by the rules of politenefs, 
nor will make allowance for them ; 





but words tn ftatutes muit figni- 
ty what the lord chief juftice (who 
is the interpreter of them) de. 
clares to be their fenie ; and it 
is an adjudged point in Welt. 
minfter Hall, that if a fervant 
fays by his matter’s order, that 
** he is not at home,” when he is, 
and to a creditor, this thall be 
deemed an act of bankruptcy ; 
and ajury will be direéted to g give 
their verdict according toevidence 
of fact, on a fingle fenfe of the 
words, without appeal to cuftom 
fora different and larger inter- 
pretation of the phrate, ‘* he is 
not at home,” but whether fuch 
an anfwer even to a creditor, 
who does not at the fame time 
make a demand of his debt, is fo 
deemed, B. has not determined, 
However, as 4. difputes no facts 
that may appear aguin{ft his rea- 
foning, but 1s ready to allow all 
the weight of ev ery argument 
that can “he offered, if he fhould 
refufe to a merchant under thele 
circumftances the liberty claimed 
and uted by others, among whom 
no fuch confequenc es Can follow; 
this reitriction may be confidered 
in the fame manner as the non- 
currency of fome {pecies of coin 
in certain places, which pafs, 
without {cruple, every where elfe, 
as was hinted by Z. at the begin- 
ning. 

‘Lo the obje@ion that, “a 
man cannot himfelf, with any 
propriety or decency fay he is not 
at home,” but is obliged to order 
his fervant to deliver the meflage, 


it is replied, that the reafon of 


this is not to prevent the truth 
from being known; but to ex- 
clude company by, the fhorteft, 

and 
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and civileft manner, among well- 
bred people. 

This leads to the confideration 
of the danger of corrupting fer- 
yants, which A. allows to bea 
matter of no fmall importance ; 
and he thinks it is encumbent on 
mafters to explain to fuch fer- 
yants, fully and clearly, the na- 
ture and import of the anfwer 
they are ordered to give ; and if 
the mafter’s reprefentation be not 
fufficient to convince and fatisfy 
the fervant, he cannot be juftified 
jn requiring it, but muift excufe 
fuch fervant, for it would be cru- 
el as well as immoral, to force, 
or even perfuade him to act a- 
gain{t his confcience ; nor can 
the matter be excufable, before 
he knows the real fentiments of 
the fervant. 

What B. fays, with refpe& to 
giving offence by the true anfwer, 
is very much to the purpofe, if it 
was allowed by 4. that the an- 
fwer he contends for was falfe ; 
and 4. does agree with him, that 
the danger of offending our 
iriends by giving the true anfwer, 
is by no means a fufficient ex- 
cnfe for giving a falfe one ; but 
that is taking for granted the 
point in difpute. And 4. infilts 
that his anfwer is as true as B&.’s 
tothe purpofe of the enquiry ; 
and therefore, the concern that 
B. difcovers, for maintaining and 
preferving veracity and confi- 
dence among mankind, though 
highly laudable on a proper oc- 


cation, is here unreafonable ; be- | 


caufe it has the appearance of re- 
proaching A. as having lels re- 
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ments tend to prove, that they are 
no way injured, by the condué& 
he endeavours to jullify. 

C. has confidered with all the 
impartiality he is able, what has 
been faid on both fides ; and al- 
lows that there is fo much ap- 
pearance of reafon in what has 
been offered by 4. that he cannot 
condemn thofe who are convinc- 
ed of the lawfulnels of the prac- 
tice in queftion, and act on that 
conviction ; and at the fame time, 
that the arguments of B. feem to 
have great weight ; and are fuch 
as, he apprehends are not eafily 
to be confuted ; therefore if he 
allows thofe whocan fatisfy them- 
felves in it to make ufe of the li- 
berty which others cannot take ; 
they have no right to be offended 
with the more fcrupulous, when 
thefe declare, that ** they cannot 
for certain reafons fee company ;” 
who, in their turn, ought not to 
be offended with thofe, when they 
would have the fame thing be un- 
derftood by implication, though 
expretled in other terms, “ Let 
every man be fully perfuaded in 
his own mind: to him that think- 
eth it is fin, to him itis fin; but 
let no man attempt to judge ano- 
ther.” 
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F all the benefits nature has 

diflributed among mankind, 
none feems to be enjoyed with fo 
great a degree of fatisfaction, as 
that portion of underitanding each 





gard to them, while he profefles 
the contrary; for all his argu- 


individual poilefles. It is true, 
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there are many who, with an air 
of affected humility will acknow- 
ledge, in generai terms, that they 
are not fo wife as they might be ; 
but if we attempt to point out 
their particular deficiency, we 
may wander over the whole fur- 
face of the human mind, and ne- 
ver hit on the identical. All peo- 
ple have thetr peculiar frailties, 
and it would be a daring pre- 
furmption in any, to declare them- 
felves deftitute ; the molt ambiti- 
ous of all dare not fay they are in- 
fallible: they own they have weak- 
nefles, though they will neither 
fuffer themfelves, nor any other 
perfon to detect them. Indeed 
the human heart is very jealous, 
fond of praife, and never to be 
foothed but by flattery ; while we 
extol a perfon’s virtues, the per- 
fon will plead unworthinefs, but 
if we once endeavour to degrade 
them, that unworthinefs vanifh- 
es, and he is all perfection: fo 
very vain isthe difpofition of man, 
that even the mott illiterate are of- 
fended to have their abilities cal- 
Jed in queftion and their judgment 
doubted. They are content with 
the little knowledge they poflefs, 
and think it folly, (if not igno- 
rance) to know more; the unlet- 
tered peafant thinks himfelf as ex- 
cellent in the art of making a 
ditch, or turning up the glebe 
with a plough, and is as proud of 
his fkill, as the molt learned phi- 
lofopher, who has penetrated in- 
tothe profoundett myfteries of na- 
ture, and fraught his mind with 
all the riches of {cientific under- 
flanding. The beggar is as am- 
bitious as the king, and the man 
that cannot read no lefs proud 





than the poet. It is not very long 
ago, fince I vifiteda very pleafant 
place to the Northward, and hay- 
ing fome relations there, I pro- 
mifed mylelf a tolerable thare of 
rational amufement in their foci. 
ety, but indeed I was grofsly dif. 
appointed. 1 {uppoled it was in 
my power, from the various ob- 
fervations I had made during a 
voyage acrofs the Atlantic, to af- 
ford them fome entertainment 
with a recital of my adventures; 
but they all knew infinitely bet- 
ter than | could inform them; 
and though fome of them had ne- 
ver travelled a degree from the 
place where they were born, they 
knew perfectly every occurrence 
that could, or ought to happen to 
the remoteift traveller: neither did 
they acquire their amazing un- 
deritanding from books for they 
difbelieved hiltory as much 1; it 
was an hereditary information 
handed down from generation to 
generation, by verbal tradition 
from the father tothe fon. And 
when I would have talked of mo- 
dern improvement, they would 
not liften to me ; they looked on 
me as a fool, and defpifed my con- 
verfation ; having waxed old, and 
obflinate in ignorance, they fup- 
pofed-every one ignorant that was 
not fo ; and every one wife that 
was an errant blockhead. I[ 
endured their company a few 
wecks, and then left them, fully 
fatisfied that felf-fufficiency and 
ambition reigned with as much 
turbulence in the country as the 
city, in the village as the court, 
and all men, of all ranks and de- 
fcriptions, are alike partially fa- 
tished with the fhare of know- 
ledge 
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jedge they have, and rather than 
allow mankind to think them ig- 
porant, they will actually re- 
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On FASHIONABLE FEMALE 
AMUSEMENTS. 





To the Epirors of the Labies 
MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 
I Happened the other day to be 


prefent when a furgeon was 
ona vifit to a patient who requir- 
ed his afliftance to a° wound— 
Sir, you hurt me fays the patient.” 
— [ will be as tender as poffi- 
ble,” anfwered the furgeon.”— 
« But, good God, I cannot bear 
“it,” Bia the patient again.— 
«You mult bear it,” added the 
furgeon, ** your wound is very 
bad and I mutt probe it to the 
bottom ; hear now, and you will 
foon be well.” 

Whether this ftory be apropos, 
I fhall leave you to judge; 1 mean 
it as an introdution to the fol- 
lowing ftri€tures on the manners 
of the ladies. 

Employment is not the mode 
of the times. In ail polite coun- 
tries, thofe of rank and fafhion, 
as wellas thofe in decent circum- 
ftances, have an extraordinary 
portion of time upon their hands, 
with an almott irrefiitible incli- 
nation to pleafure in whatever 
form it offers itfelf, are more of- 
ten to be met with at the fhrine 
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and hence it has been commonty 
obferved, that wherever there fs 
a fhow, an entertainment, ora 
crowd the women are the molt nu- 
merous ; but theatrical entertain- 
ments, balls, aflemblies, Sc. feem 
to be the fcenes of their peculiar 
delight ; becanfe, at thefe, they 
can indulge their natural pro- 
penfity to parade and oftentation. 
Befides thele, and many others too 
tedious to mention, the women of 
fafhion fpend great part of their 
time in receiving and returning 
vifits ; and in fome places, mo- 
dern vifiting is not {pending a fo- 
cial hour together ; it confilts on- 
ly in her iadythip ordering the 
coachman to drive to the doors of 
fo many of her acquaintances,and 
her footman at each of them, to 
give ina card with her name ; 
while the lady of the houfe,though 
in the polite phrafe, not at home, 
is looking through the window 
all the time to fee what paifes ; 
and in fame convenient time af- 
ter returns the vifit, and is fure 
to be received in the fame man- 
ner. 

Shopping, as it is called, is ano- 
ther iafhionable temale amnle- 
ment 5 in order to which, two, 
three, or four ladies, fet out to 
make the tour through the malt 
fafhionable thops, and look at ail 
the mott fafhionable goods, with- 
gut any Intention of laying out a 
fingle fix-pence. After a whole 
forenoon {pent th plaguing mer- 
cers and milleners, they retara 
home, either thoughtlels of their 
folly, or which is worfe, exuit- 
ing at the thougfits aft the trou- 
ble and difturbance tuey have oc- 
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But of all the happy inventi- 
ons difcovered by modern ingenu- 
ity for the killing of time, card- 
playing is juftly entitled to the 
pre-eminence; with an immo- 
derate itch for this amufement, 
which we are at a lofs to reckon 
public or private, both fexes, and 
all ranks and degrees of people 
are infected ; particularly indolent 
clergy, and women, who having 
little to do, dedicate themfelves 
fo affiduoufly to play, that the ha- 
bit in many is become fo ftrong, 


as to be foolifhly reckoned even | 


ufeful, and neceffary to their ex- 
iftence. To cards, when made 
ufe of to unbend the mind that is 
fatigued with ftudy, or to pafs a- 
way an evil hour, we have no ob- 
jection, nor do we flatter our- 
felves, that any thing we can fay 
on the fubject, will in the leait 
influence the conduct of fuch as 
are habituated to them. We 
would only, therefore, as we pafs 
along, recommend to the minif- 
ters of religion, to fet a watch 
over their tongues, while playing 
with bad fuccefs, left an unguard- 
ed oath, or a few {filly exclama- 
tions, fhould do more hurt to reli- 
gion, and to their facred charac- 
ter, than they are awareof. To 
the fair, when thus engaged, we 
would recommend the _ itricteft 
care of their temper, left fome- 
thing fhould efcape from their lips 
that may belie the foft, the be- 
witching appearance, with which 
nature has painted their exterior 
forms. 

‘To the female diverfions and 
amufements now mentioned, we 
might add many more; but, asa 
bare recital of names, makes a 





dry and unentertaining page, and 
as a defcription of each would be 
tedious and infipid, we fhall on. 
ly obferve, in general, that fuch is 
the human, and particularly fe.. 
male nature, that it conftant 
fhews a greater proclivity to the 
gay and the amulive, than to the 
fober and ufeful fcenes of life; 
and love better to fport awa; 
time, amid the flowers tha 
ftrew the paths of pleafure, than 
to be entangled among the briars 
and thorns which perplex the 
paths of care. But, notwithftand. 
ing this, we mult do juftice to 
the fex in afferting, that as their 
attachments are always ftronger 
than thofe of men, fuch of them 
as attach themfelves to economy 
and induftry, purfue their plan 
with a fteady and inflexible con- 
ftancy, which meer nature is per- 
haps incapable of arriving at; 
and are neither to be tempted to 
deviate from it by the hope of 
pleafure, nor by the fear of dan- 
ger and of pain. 
Your’s &c. 
A. W. 
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On GRATITUDE and IN- 
GRATITUDE. 


RATITUDE is a fenfe of 
obligation, combined with 
elteem of the benevolence or ge- 
nerofity with which we have been 
affited. This is not an early af- 
fetion in children ; it is feldom 
formed but in thofe of good pa- 
rents; and it is the produce ot 
fome time or reflection. It is an 
effect ef benevolence fo natural, 
that 
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that the obligations of it on chil- 
dren are generally acknowledged , 
and filial ingratitude deemed in- 
famous. ‘The warmelt advocates 
of felfifhnefs have made room for 
this virtue ; and while they infilt 
that man does every thing for 
himfelf, they allow that felfith- 
nefs obliges him to be grateful. 

But though the duty be natu- 
ral, clear, and readily acknow- 
ledged, no vice is fo much com- 
plained of in life : no misfortune 
fo frequently lamented in fami- 
lies, as ingratitude. This may 
not be a fubject of wontler, when 
we have attended to the princi- 
ples, views, and conduct of the 
perfons, who conter benefits er 
receive them. 

There is no art fo delicate as 
that of conferring obligations ; 
and, in this refpect, there is no du- 
ty fo difficult as that of a parent. 
‘That a kind action may cherifh 
permanent affection, it is neceila- 
ry not only that it fhould be un- 
folicited, voluntary, and proceed 
from a benevolent defire to pro- 
mote happinefs ; but that the fa- 
tisfaction or pleafure propofed, 
fhould be as much to the perfon 
who confers, as to the perfon who 
receives the benefit. Parents, 
who are ever extorting acknow- 


ledgments, under the idea of 


complaifance ; or complaining 
of fatigues and fufferings in their 
attentions to children, are gradu- 
aily hardening their hearts againtt 
every impretiion of beneficence. 
A guvod action, efpecially in pa- 
rental fituations, thould appear 
like the emanation of light trem 
the fun. Itthould involve in it- 
felf its own motive, and in its 
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own end, This.may appear a 
romantic ftrain of goodnefs ; but 
it is abfolutely neceflary to foften 
the awe of power on delicate fen- 
fibility ; and to avoid hurting or 
alienating thofe minds we with 
to ferve, or to attach. It is oft- 
en the fate of parents, as it is ge- 
nerally that of the rich and pow- 
ertul, while*they beltow favours 
they commit injuries ; and where 
they expect gratitude they find 
deteftation. In friendthip, or in 
love, mutual benefits or obligati- 
ons are perpetual fources of plea- 
fure. Inthe common relations 
or intercourfes of life, they aré 
frequently the occafions of diffen- 
fion and hatred: becaufe it is 
difficult for thofe who polfefs 
power, to avoid all infolent dif- 
play of it; or to rife into that 
pure benevolence, humanity, and 
generofity, which can render a 
benetit tolerable. 

W. 
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OCCASIONAL PAPERS, 
Addrefjed ta the Laviks. 
PAPER SECOND. 


On improper conduét in the marri-« 
ed fiate—improper ufe of time. 
T would be wafting words to 

addrefs a body of fentible rea- 
ders on the fubject of the duties 
of the matrimonial ftate. It is 


agreeable to univer(al conviction 
that the matrimonial {tate may 
be an acquilition of the urmoit 
importance to our happinefs, and 
it is no lefs certain that it too oft- 
en is the fource of greater cala- 
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mities than ever can await the 
bachelor or the old maid, obnox- 
ious as thofe terms may appear, 
and comfortlefs as celibacy may 
feem. Why a ftate, therefore, 
which obvioufly may increafe all 
the fatisfaction of human life, 
and may enable men and women 
to fhine with diftinguithed fplen- 
dour in the important charaéters 
of hufband, wite, father, and mo- 
ther; why, | fay, the matrimo- 
nial flate thould fo frequently 
prove “ the beginning of all evil,” 
well deferves our conlideration. 
But it is impoffible in a thort ef- 
fay like the prefent to do juttice 
to the fubject. All that I pretend 
to, is to offer a few hints, with- 
out affe€ting any peculiar order 
or regularity. 

The numerous inftances of 
matrimonial infidelity among the 
higher ranks afford a melancho- 
ly protpect to future generations. 
To think how many noble fami- 
lies are difhonored and degraded 
by this crime, their progeny pro- 
proclaimed fpurious, or at leatt 
always liable to fufpicion, can 
give little fatisfaction to him 
who regards the beauty and order 
of fociety, or who is anxious for 
the promotion of public virtue, 
and the abafement of public licen- 
tioufnefs. 

Idlenefs feems to be one great 
fource, if not the principal fource 
of diifolutenefs among people of 
rank. Their minds, whether 
from ignorance, or the prevalence 
of early pernicious example, fix 
upon no laudable employments. 

hey have nothing wherewithal 
to employ their time, but what 
tends to inereafe their habits of 





thoughtlefnefs.—-Their amufe. 
ments are all calculated to embay- 
rafs their fortunes, and injure 
their tempers, while their unufa. 
al manner of liv.ag pampers the 
depraved appetite, and banithes 
that watchful virtue, that dignity 
of character which repels vice, 
and defies the art of feduction, 
It is a too common error with 
people of fortune to fuppofe, that 
becaufe it is not neceflary for 
them to labour for the provifion 
of life, they are therefore to em. 
ploy the days of health and ftrength 
in indolence and inactivity, i in a- 
mufements of various kinds, the 
leat pernicious of which contri- 
butes to the wafting of time and 
the diflipation of the [pirits. 

An attentive obfervation of the 
manners of high ranks has con- 
vinced me, that idlenefs is one 
great fource, the principal fource 
of their diffolute hives. Where 
the mind has nothing to employ 
itfelf upon that is falutary and 
heathful, its defires become irre- 
gular, weeds grow up from defe& 
of culture, and hence the fine for- 
tunes which in better hands might 
diffufe happinefs over the fami- 
lies of the pofletfors, and over the 
diftris they command, are the 
occafion, not only of the obloqvy 
which is thrown on people of for- 
tune in general, but is alfo the 
occafion of all the inconveniences 
and misfortunes that happen te 
them in their purfutt of pleafure. 

He who knows no more of 
the great world than he has been 
able to find in plays and novels, 
would fuppofe, judging from the 
principles of common fenfe, that 


it was impoflible that married per- 
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fons fhould not only be more fe- 
arated than together, but even 
jhould glory in that feparation, 
and account it vulgar, rude, boor- 
ith, and unfathionable for a man 
and his wife to be feen in the 
fame company, or partaking to- 
ether of the fame amufements. 
Yet nothing is more true thaa 
this feparate intercit created by 
fafhionabie manners et ween 
married couples. My lord has 
his amufements very diftinct in 
their nature and kind from thofe 
of my lady; and my lady, not 
to be behind hand with him, has 
her private parties, her felect 
companions of both fexes, and 
her favourite amufements, of 
which my lord has no idea, and 
with which, indeed, he never 
troubles his head. 

Sombrius and Myrtilla are the 
moit fafhionable couple in town 
or country. They have been 
marricd about four and twenty 
years, but for the laft ten have 
had no conneétion with each 
other but what is confiltent with 
the molt perfect potitencts, In 
age they materially d difer. Som- 
brius i is ten years older than Myr- 
tilla, but in one thing, and in one 
thing only, they agree.—They 
are both gamblers, Sombrius ts 
up al! night at the tavern gaming ; 
Myrtilla is employed at home or 
among her friends abroad at the 
Pharo-table-—They both retire 
(to feparate beds) about the fame 
hour, thatis, about the hour when 
fober citizens are calling their 
families together to breakifait. 


W hen Sombrius gives entertain- 
ments to his friends at home. 
Myrtilla is abroad. 


When the 


has a rout, all the world is there, 
except her hufband.«-He is de- 
voted to pleafures abroad.—She 
comforts herfelf with pleafures 
that may fall in her way.—If he 
has a mind to fee a play, he takes 
boxes in his own name for his 
own company.—-She does the 
fame.—But even in this refpect 
it happens that their taites never 
agree fo far as that they are both 
at the theatre on the fame ni: ght. 
It would indeed be as impoifib! 

to find them together, as to find 
humility and an upftart, a beau 
and common fenfe, a patriot and 
honetty, in the fame place. They 
are, inevery refpect, afafhionabie 
couple. 

Their children—for what man 
or woman oft fathion can be 
plagued with children? are edu- 
cated at a diltance,and vifited now 
and then by both father and mo- 
ther, with all due ceremony.—— 
If Sombrius is fick, Myrtilla 
fends to the other part of the 
houfe to enquire alter his health, 
If the is fick, he repays the com- 
pliment. —Indeed | mutt dothe -m 
the juttice to fay that there is one 
occation that they meet together 
in private. If "My rtilla’s pin- 
money is over-due, ‘the wilhes to 
fee her hufband to get it paid— 
and if he has been particularly un- 
fuccefsful, he makes no fcruple 
of enquiring whether the has had 
better fuccefs, and can lend him 
a few hundreds, »swhich fhe al- 
ways does on a promife of due 
and res gular payment—and {in ti- 
inilar circumttances he has been 
known to be equally generous to- 
wards fier. 
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What can a rational being ex- 
pe& from an union of this kind / 
How is the name of matrimony 
proftituted by being applied tu 
fuch an union ? It isa connection 
indeed, an union of interefts, like 
that which fubfifts among the am- 
bitious and avaricious, and la(lts 
as long as each can be fubfervi- 
ent to the other’s advantage. But 
where are we to look for that love 
which is the facred bond of the 
marriage ftate, that {weet folici- 
tude tor each other's welfare, 
which creates the fympathy of 
love, and gives the true zeit to 
the married ftate? What conle- 
quences can we expect to refult 
from an union, unlefs thofe that 
are fatal to the caufe of virtue and 
religion. ' 

Labour, it has been faid is the 
food of the mind, that which 
{trengthens it, and keeps it heal- 
thy and pure. Hence, where we 
expect conitancy of friendthip, 
love, and virtue, we look for it 
in the middling ranks of life, a- 
mong thofe who from having 
fome continual employment for 
the mind as well as the body, al- 
low neither to grow vitiated and 
impure. Whercas idlenefs, join- 
ed to the means of luxury, never 
fails to unhinge the fortitude of 
the foul, and leaves it a prey to 
every temptation. Every perfon 
ought to propofe to themfelves 
fome great object to be attained 
in life, fomething to fill up the 
hours of leifure, and catch the 
moments of meditation. The 
great duties of life, if properly 
peatarmed, will be found in ge- 


fneral, more than fufficient for 


this purpofe. But if thofe du- 





ties are neglected, we can find 
nothing to fuppply their place 
which does not at the fame time 
vitiate the imagination and cor. 
rupt the heart. 

Nestor. 
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Ou TEDIOUSNESS in TELLINGA 
STORY. 


HERE are many men more 

A fentible of the importance 
of the leiler than of the greater 
duties of human life, and there- 
fore thofe writings in which the 
lefier duties of lite are explained 
and recommended, have not been 
unfuccefsful. Where the pow- 
er of being agreeable is wanting, 
its place is, 1n many cales, fup- 
plied by an artificial behaviour, 
which in little things cannot be 
cenfured, and in greater cannot 
be admitted. All men are defir- 
ous to pleafe in company : what 
are called converfation-talents, 
re held more valuable than fo- 
lid learning ; the deep and incef- 
fant ftudies of the two latt cen- 
turies aie feldom heard of. Mea 
of letters, inftead of fecluding 
themlelves from fociety, are, of 
all men the moft defirous of fhar- 
ing in its pleafures. Much of 
that time which was formerly de- 
voted to afcetic f{tudies, 1s now 
employed ina difplay of commu- 
nicative talents. The ruit of hi- 
terature, the contracted brow of 
bufinefs, the deep thought of the 
philofopher, and the plodding ex- 
peCtations of the merchant, give 
way to the cultivation of agreea- 
ble manners. While this change 
extends, 
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extends no farther than to render 
life more cheering, while it en- 
croaches not upon honelty as a 
principle, nor upon fincerity as 
a rule of fpeech, it will be con- 
fidered as one of the happie(t im- 
provements which civilization 
brings with it ; nor can we cen- 
fure any man for {tudying the art 
of plealing, while it does not in- 
terfere with the more important 
duties of life, or relax any fixed 
principle, It is to be hoped that 
a nation may be fincere without 
being rude, and ferjous without 
being gloomy. 

But although no little pains 
have been taken by polite wri- 
ters to teach the art of being a- 
greeable, their fuccefs has not 
been great. The truth is, their 
labour might have been {pared, 
had they confidered, that that 
which is not natural cannot be 
taught, that genius is original in 
the mind, and that there are ma- 
nv thoufands who, with the beft 
difpofitions, and a fund of good 
nature, cannot be numbered a- 
mong the happy ones, whole pe- 
culiar talent is to pleafe in com- 
pany. The graces may be re- 
commended, and the outlines of 
good breeding may be drawn ; ge- 
neral rules may be given, and ge- 
neral principles explained. But, 
in practice, few have the prefence 
of mind to recollect thofe rules 
which they have read, or recur 
to thofe principles which they 
profefs. Words are fpoken which 
were not expected, and little e- 
vents occur which we are unpro- 
vided for—an argument is held 
in which we are feelingly inter- 
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forgotten in the warmth of reply, 
or the pride of victory. 
Among the various pleafantries 
which give hilarity to company, 
a ftory neatly and aptly related, 
is to be ranked as one of the prin- 
cipal. ‘To give a ftory its due 
effect, to produce mirth without 
tiring, 1s a very happy talent. 
No litle judgment is required to 
felect fuch a itory as may illuftrate 
the fubjeét of converfation if ufe- 
ful, or end itina laugh if im- 
proper. He that wifhes to fuc- 
ceed in a {tory ought to attend to 
three things. —Firit, That what 
he relates be truth ; fecondly, that 
it comes naturally, and is not 
forced into converfation ; or in- 
terrupts the more important dif- 
cuffion of a ufeful fubjet—and 
thirdly, that he be fo perfect in 
the circumitances as to give it 
full effet. And when he is maf- 
ter of thefe cautions, to prevent 
difappointment, let him reflect 
that fome people have fo little re- 
lifh for anecdote, that mufic to 
the deaf, or painting to the blind 
is not more unprofitable. 
Another rule may be added, 
which all writers on this fubject 
have commended, that the {tory 
be fhort. ‘To rendera long {to- 
ry interefting is almolt impoili- 
ble ; an ingenious artilt has there- 
fore, very properly, in a print 
called the long flory, reprefented 
the greater part of the company 
afleep, while one’of them is tel- 
ling a long ftory of his adven- 
tures abroad. Self-love is a prin- 
ciple fu general, that we difco- 
ver it even inthe relation of a 
(tory, where the man imagines 





cited, and decorum is frequently 


that the petty adventures which 
. he 
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he has encountered mult be as 
pleafing to others to hear, as to 
himfelf to relate. 

Old people are generally pro- 
ix i in their narratives ; their fto- 
ries refpe@ the days of their youth ; 
their adventures, their gallantries, 


and their exploits make a {trong 


impreflion on a memory not ca- 
pable of remembering more re- 
cent events. Jt is not uncommon 
to hear aged men relate a play- 
houfe adventure which happened 
filty years before, while they are 
incapable of recollecting the ad- 
ventures of the preceding week. 
Old men, however, are not fingu- 
Jar for prolixity, although we can 
in fome degree excufe them. 
There is a pleafure in beholding 
the withered cheek expand with 
the recollected vigour of youth, 
and the half-funk eye brighten 
with the remembrance of good 
deeds, or brave atchievments. 
But nothing is more intolerable 
than, it young men, that fondnefs 
for talking which engages the 
whole converfation. It is the 
ufual concomitant of a weak head. 
The confent of mankind feems to 
fay that a company is a little re- 

ublic, where fuperiority is acci- 
dental and fluctuating, converfa- 
tion 1s a common ftock, and eve- 
ry one has a right to fhare. 

It is to be lamented that the 
manners of the age are not cal- 
culated to increafe our ftock of 
wit; the fubjects, unlefs among 
men of letters, are by no means 
connected with wifdom, and not 
at all allied to wit. Invention 
and imagination labour ufelef sly 
upon fubje&ts that afford no in- 
terelt, and excite no elegant 





thought. The adventures of q 
race-ground, the teats of a tavern 
drinking bout, or the pedigree of 
dogs, are fubjeéts which take 
more from us than they leave us, 
Time may be watted in learning 
that one man has galloped twenty 
miles in two hours, that anothe; 
has drank four bottles at one fit. 
ting, or that one boxer has beat 
another ; but here there is nothing 
acquired which it is worth while 
to remember, and nothing re- 
commended which it were not 
better to prohibit. It is ealy, 
however, to be voluble on fuch 
fubjects ; the birth, parentage, 
and tranfations of a horfe fup. 
ply a copious fund; and with 
men of mode, the lealt accident 
of their lives gives matter to 4 
prolix narrative. Piger is one of 
thofe tedious narrators of unim- 
portant {tories. Whoever keeps 
his company, mult learn with the 
difciples of the ancient philofo- 
pher, to be filent and liften : and 
itis a truifm in certain compa- 
nies that, to be filent is a duty, 
where to {peak would be an in- 
fult. Piger has to tell you ofa 
fall from his horfe. Another 
man would fay, that on Munday 
lait he fell from his horfe near 
Richmond, and was confiderably 
bruifed, but recovered foon 
and this, with the canfe of the ac- 
cident, is, perhaps, all that is ne- 
cellary to be known. But Piger 
will make a volume of it, by the 
affiflance of tautology and di; uref- 
fion—as thus: 

ek “gad, now you mention a 
fall from a horfe, did ever I tell 
you of the terrible fall f once had 

in 
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in riding from Chelter to New- 
cattle ? 

« O yes, Sir, you have told us 
often— 

« Aye—but perhaps fome of 
the company don’t know it. 
You are to know— it was a molt 
remarkable atfair—you are to 
know that one night I was fup- 
ping—fupping! no, I believe I 
dined with him—for | well re- 








member we had a hatrnch of ve- 
nifon, a prefent [ believe from— 
the mayor—-the mayor! let me 
recollect, war it not from the re- 
corder ?-—no-—-the mayor—-the 
mayor fent the ouck—the record- 
er lent a brace of pheafants and 
hare—fupped on them ancther 
night—now, Sir, after dinner— 
as we were drinking fuccefs to 
France, in a bumper of claret, of 
which you know my friend Tom 
always has great plenty. 1 {carce 
know any Man more curious in 
his liquors—fome excellent hock 
too, but I did not tafte it— it al- 
ways difagrees with me—fo, af- 
ter the ladies hadratired, we were 
drinking fome jolly toatts, for 
Tom never forgets church and 
king, and fo forth—but mum for 
that, if a man gives a good din- 
ner, what fignihes his anceftors 
or his principles—fo, after we 
had drank a little, we were talk- 
ing about the riots—it was the 
fame year—when my town-houfe 
futtered with the others—though 
between ourfelves, 1 never could 
difcover what made them fuppofe 
I was a Papift—fays 1, Tom, I 
ride to-morrow from Chetter to 
Newcaltle, in a certain time—he 
fwore | could not do it—I took 
his bet—a cool hundred—and a 


' 
| 
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dinner for the company, who 
were pretty numerous—among 
others | remember was Dick 
Dammy, a lieutenant in the 
late war, and George » he! 
no, | believe he was not of the 
party at that time—he came in 
afterwards, and drank a few glafles 
of wine, he was always a queer 
dog—we were at fchool together 
at York. 

« In the morning, Sir, I got 
up about—hey ! let me fee—I 
believe it might be about eight 
o’clock—or rather a quarter or 
twenty minutes palt—lI well re- 
member my watch ftood at the 
time—scoes in general verv well 
—phut the w eather l am told af- 
fects watch-fprings, or wheels, or 





| fomething—it was a prodigious 


fine morning—a little hazy or 
fo—but I fhould have told you 
that the night before Tom engag- 
ed me to fup with him on my re- 
turn—if not betteg@gmgazed—but 
yet I don’t know where I could 
have been better engaged —a plea- 
fant fellow too—and egad! we 
had fuch a fupper—among our- 
felves—finifhed five bottles a- 
piece—claret isa very light wine 
-—when taken in moderation— 
But port—port is very heavy —— 
did you ever drink anv of my 
friend Sam Olditile’s port ?—— 
never talted better upon my ho- 
nor.—Well, as ] was faying— 
before we parteds—fhook hands 

a goodbye, Piger,” lays he, 
“remember the wager,””—a ge- 
nerous dog, but never forgot to 
demand a wager. —So—lit—as 


nd 1 had 


foon as I was dre{led — 


an hour to wait for my haie-aiet- 





fer—a lazy fcoundrel —muft turn 
him 
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him off I believe—though upon 
the whole he is tole;able. 

“ When I had mounted my 
mare—you have feen my mare, 
have you not? a tight going 
thing —-fure-footed—-1 had her 
from Mr. Charles Turf, of our 
neighbourhood—you remember 
the day we met Sir Charles on 
the bank, when his bay horfe run 
againftt Dumps, belonging to 
what’s his name—O! it was the 
day we dined with Mr. of 
Norfolk—a couple of fine girls 
his daughters—Berfey for my mo- 
ney—the other is tall and thowy 
but-——well—fo—little did I think 
what was to happen—Sir, fays 
the hoftler to me—” 

And here I fuppofe my reader 
will be fatished, without accom- 
panying Piger to Newcailtle, 
where indeed he did not arrive, 
until the company were about to 
depart. 

Story-tellang is, after all, adan- 
gerous talent. It is a weapon few 
can wield without hurting fome 
friend, even when they point it 
moft fuccefsfully ; and when hand- 
led clumfily, it never fails to re- 
coil upon themfelves. ‘To have 
the laugh on our fide is not al- 
ways a proof that we have either 
truth or argument in our favour. 
Profeiled wits, however, are above 
confiderations which damp their 








genius. 


To others it may be obferved 
that, truth is in itfelf fo valuable 
and fo honorable that its place is 
poorly fupplied bya filly tale. A 
habit of telling {tories is too apt 
to relax our altention to truth, 
which, when departed from in 


little things may be jultly fuf- ' 


~ 





pended in matters of higher mo. 
ment. Anecdotes too, howeye; 
fupplemental, are no part of rea. 
foning, and he who trufts to them 
for a reply, difcoversa {hallow un. 
derftanding and a barren inventi. 
on. They cannot fupply the 
whole of converfation, and there. 
fore our opinion of that man’s 
knowledge cannot be favourable 
who fecks to recommend himfelf 
to our attention by copious de- 
tails from jelt-books. He may 
occafionally entertain us, but he 
comes uninvited and departs with. 
out regret. Men of this defcrip- 
tion feldom enquire how far the 
(tory occurring to their memory 
may be proper, whether it may 
not convey an unmerited cenfure, 
or a direct infult, a thing very 
poflible and not uncommon in 
mixed companies. The highelt 
merit of the greateft wit, is to 
fupprefs the finelt impulfe of his 
genius, becaufe whatever enter- 
tainment it may afford to vacant 
minds, it may have a tendency 
to injure a triend, or difhonor 
virtue, or violate truth. 


A. B. 
AAD DED 
THOUGH?TS on PROVIDENCE. 
By Dr. Shepherd. 


T is impoffible to parcel out by 
weight or admeafurement the 
quantity of good or evil, that falls 
out in this life to refpective in- 
dividuals ; fo as demonitratively 
to afcertain the faét, that even in 
ths world there is a confiderable 
preponderation of happinefs in 
favour 











A Tale. 


favour of virtue: but as the truth 
of this opinion forms a very pow- 
erfulargument, in proof of a wife 
and good prefiding power ; I fub- 
mit the following refleCtions in 
fupport of it. When we obferve 
mankind in general, the wicked 
as well as the religious, ‘ him that 
feareth God, and nim that feareth 
him not,’ fo anxious as they ap- 
pear to be, that their children 
fhould purfue virtuous courfes ; 
we ai conclude fuch a general 
defire to have as general a mo- 
tive, which is their happinefs and 
profperity in life. And though 
this motive, which to the tempo- 
ralift is a leading one, be to the 
good and virtuous only fecondary, 
its effects are in both initances 
the fame ; forming an argument 
from univerfal comfent, that, ac- 
cording to the prefent difpenfati- 
ons of Providence, or if this mode 
of expretlion appear an aflumpti- 
on of the point in doubt, accord- 
ing to the prefent courfe of things, 
fuccefs even in this world is the 
confequence of a virtuous con- 
duct. 

In proof of this truth, permit 
me to refer the argument in ano- 
ther fhape to the difcrimination 
of every man’s own judgment. 
Let us wvolve in our minds a 
certain number of our triends and 
acquaintances, whom we know 
tu be men of virtue , and an equal 
number whom we know, or have 
great reafon to believe, to be vi- 
cious Characters: then Jet us re- 
fle&t, whether the virtuous or vi- 
cious characters appear to enjoy 
the molt happinefs in themfelves 
and their connections ; and irom 
Sach reflection, concurrent opini- 
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ons,I am perfuaded, will confirm 
the truth of the aifertion « that 
happinefs, in the ordinary and 
general courfe of things, is even 
in this life the handmaid and at- 
tendant on virtue.’ And fuch 
a general difpeniation of things, 
in favour of virtue, 1s a deman- 
{tration of a fuperintending Pro- 
vidence, equally and innnitely 
wife and good. 


£9 4 SEED Seppe 


THe MISER mape MORE 
MISERABLE. 


A Tale. 


HE mifer has been from 

time to time reprefented in 
fuch a variety of fituations, that 
it isno ealy matter to place him 
ina new one. Avarice is a paf- 
fion of fo felith a kind, that he 
who fuffers himfelf to be govern- 
ed by it, cannot be entitled to 
praife ; can never be cxhibited 
in a pleafing pointof view. But 
there is no end to moralizing up- 
on this fubject 5 a little narrative 
will fufficiently acquaint us with 
the milcrable ftate of a mifer, 
without the afliitance of a moral- 
iitto fix it more deeply in the 
mind, 

Mr. Jenkins, an old gentle- 
man, was fo much addicted to 
the accumulation of wealth, even 
in the younger part of his life fa 
part of lite in which we are, in 
general, more inclined to be 
{pendthrifis than mifers) that he 
was guilty of a thoufand mean 
actions, though not unwarranta- 
bie ones, for the gratification of 


> ‘ his 
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his ruling paffion: his paffion was, 
indeed, in the ftrictett fenfe of 
the word, a ruling #ne, as it go- 
verned him in fuch a manner, as 
to render him very often extreme- 
ly contemptible in the eyes of all 
who knew him, doubly fo, in the 
eyés of thofe, who with the molt 
liberal way of thinking, about 
their expenditures, were more ad- 
dicted to profufenefs than frugal- 
ity. He was, in truth, of a dif- 
polition fo thoroughly felfith, that 
he never entered into the marri- 
age-ftate ; and, it muft be own- 
ed, that the fight of a brother 
with a large family running to 
ruin by his extravagance, was 
fufhicient to deter him from ma- 
trimonial connections. Howe- 
ver, when that brother died, and 
left only one child, a daughter, 
behind him, in a defencelefs ttate, 
he, with a kindnefs which fur- 
prifed many people who knew 
the fordidnefs of his temper, re- 
ceived her into his houfe, and 
took as much care of her as if the 
had been hisown child; and fome- 
times was fo pleafed with her du- 
tiful and affectionate behaviour 
to him, as gave her no [mall en- 
couragement to believe, that he 
would open his purfe—a trying 
operation—in her favour, in order 
to fettie her advantage outly in the 
world: and, as the had fufhcient 
reafon to fuppofe that he was ve- 
Ty rich, fhe availed herfelf of eve- 
ry artin her power to keep up 
the partiality which he dilcovered 
in her favour. 

With her fituations, and her 
profpecis, Fanny Fenton was 
much farished, till a sender p iftan, 
tetally different from that which 





her uncle fo forcibly felt, made 
its way into her panting bofom, 
and threw it into a very unquiet 
ftate. A young gentleman, a 
Mr. Meredith, a gentleman by 
birth, but a needy one, paid his 
addrefles to her, in hopes of com- 
ing in for a {hare of her uncle's 
fortune, as he behaved to her in 
fuch a ftyle as to induce him to 
imagine he would leave the great- 
elt part of it to her at his death, 
if he would not advance a great 
deal of it in his life-time. With 
thefe views, he did every thing he 
could think of to win the affe@i- 
ons of Fanny, and foon made fo 
complete a conquett of her heart, 
that fhe was quite ready to give 
him her hand. However, he 
was not fo blinded by love as to 
lufe fight of znterefi, and, there- 
fore, told her that if her uncle 
would give his confent, and a 
handfome fortune, he would mar- 
ry her immediately, Flattered 
by her uncle’s behaviour to her, 
fhe replicd, that fhe really believ- 
ed if he afked his confent, he 
would not only have no objecti- 
on to him as a nephew, but ra- 
ther think himfelf honored by the 
introdudction of his niece into fo 
refpectable afamily. Meredith, 
accordingly, did alk the old man’s 
conient, but he did not receive 
the anfwer which he expected, 
the anfwer he withed for. Mr. 
Jenkins was very ready to give up 
his niece toa gentieman of his 
appearance, and well-known cha- 
racter, but could not help telling 
him, that as all human affairs 
were uncertain, he was determin- 
ed to part with nothing while he 
lived; adding, however, that if 

he 
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he had it in his power, he would 
make a fufficient provifion for 
his niece in his wed. 

This determination proved of 
fo forbidding a nature to Fanny's 
lover, that he relinguifhed ali 
thoughts of her, and refulved, in 
his turn,to withdraw his addretles : 
but when he went to make her 
acquainted with his new refolu- 
tion, fhe appeared fo alluring 8 
his eyes, that he was truck, 
was itagg vered, and knew not Tha W 
to feparate himfelf from her. In 
fhort, after many fevere conflicts 
—of which lovers alone can have 
the fmalleit conception————ine 
frankly informed her, that though 
her uncle had pesrent ted him from 
making her his wife, as he could 
not, with his {mail fortune, think 
of marrying a woman wiih no- 
thing, he would make another 
attempt.— If shat tails,” faid 
he, * 1 mult bid you—whatever 
I endure—farewel for ever!” 

While -they were taking a 
walk in Mr. Jenkins’s extentive 
grounds, which came to him by 
iaheritance, and which proved 
very lucrative to him, Fanny and 
her lover, in the moit private part 
ol it, perceived him—though they 
were concealed trom Ais eyes— 
holding a bag in one hand, and 
putting money into it with the 
other.—When he had finithed 
his movements by clofing it fait, 
they faw him dig a hole with a 
foade, and bury it. When this 
operation was over, he removed 
trom the fpot, after having view- 
ed it for fome time with great at- 
tention. On his departure, the 
two lovers were feized with a vi- 
olent curiolity to Know how much 
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he had committed to the ground. 
As foon as he was too ar off to 
perceive their motions, they re- 
aired to the intereftinz place 
which he had quitted, and made 
a dilcevery wnich filed them 
with defires not to be indulged 
without criminality, and conte 
quently not to be encouraged 
on any account. bi y longed 
to take the fum in queltion which 
was conliderable in their eyes, 
into their polleflion ; but they 
felt checks of a certain nature 
that prevented them froin the in- 
dulgence of their withes. 
While they were ina itate of the 
molt difguieting fufpen fe upon fu 
(triking an occafion, t} ey, turn- 
ing their eyes, faw marks of the 
(pade, fimilar to thole which had 
fo forcibly attracted their atten- 
tion, and dilcoverics that operat- 
ed in fo powerful a manner, that 
they mutually refolved to avail 
themfelves of the ‘* glorious, 
golden opport tunity,” and enrich 
Rowateives with the [poils of 
avarice. Del lay they knew might 
be dangerous ; they, therefore, 
made all po: lib e hi rite toc -ariy ott 
what they had found, amd fet ot 
to a far dijtant quarter of the 
kingdom with their booty ; not 
topping tillthey came to ay illage 
where Meredith knew he thould 
meet with a reception agrecable 
to his wifhes, and there he toon 
afterwards made Fanny his own 
by the itronget tics. 
ror fome ume—that is- ~lure 
ing the intoxications of love, 
Fanny felt herfelf exccilively hap- 
py in her new fi.uation, and join - 
ed with her Charles ti lavyiiny 





fat the old hunk whouin they had 
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fo capitally overreached :—-but 
her hours of felicity were foon at 
an end.—She began to think fe- 
rioully on what fhe had dofe ; 
fhe began to repent of the robbery 
which fhe had committed in con- 
junction with her lover, and en- 
deavoured to make him fenfible 
of their criminal proceedings : 
but he turned all her converfation 
of the repentant kind into a jeit, 
and endeavoured to joke her out 
of her religious fears; calling 
them ridiculous to the latt 5 <r be 
However, the was fo much terri- 
fied by them, that hearing of her 
uncle's lying on his death-bed, in 
the molt afflicted condition, in 
confequence of the diltrefs* pro- 
duced by the lofs of his money, 
fhe fet off directly to his houte, 
travelling night and day, as it was 
at a contiderable diftance trom 
her own, to makea full confeffion 
of her criminality, and to implore 
his forgivenefs. She arrived at 
his houfe in the greateil agitation 
of fpirits, but fhe arrived too late. 
—He dieda few moments before 
her appearance. ‘This difap- 
pointment was a blow too heavy 
to be borne. —She funk under it: 
fhe lived indeed, but in a {tate de- 
voutly to be depiored—the linger- 
ed out many years, berelé of her 
fenfes, and at la{t expired in a lu- 
cid interval, in a manner too af- 
feéting to be defcribed. 

5 
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CLEMENTINA. 
Cuaracter III. 


O imitate the amiable parts 

of the characters of others, 

is certainly meritorious, but to 

imitate their foibles, argues ei- 

ther a great want of difcernment, 

or a very great depravity of 
afte. 

Inthe laft character I deferib- 
ed a lady, who withed to be con- 
fidered a wit, and in the prefent, 
mean to delineate the character 
of one, who is an admirer of the 
former, but, alas! fhe imitates 
that part of her behaviour, which 
alone is liable to cenfure, and ne- 
glects that, which is amiable and 
praife-worthy. 

Clementina’s underftanding is 
rather more of the folid kind, 
than the {triking, and though it 
does not foar into fublimity, it 
never delcends below mediocrity, 
except in this abfurd admiration, 
that makes her converfation, 
which naturally is rational and 
pleafing, ajpear to abound with 
vanity and aife€tation. This pre- 
tent ding to wit is ridiculous in 
Maria, but in Clementina it 1s 
fimple as well as ridiculous; it 
is hardly to be borne with in the 
one, but in the other it is into- 
lerable. 

Maria is univerfally acknow- 
ledged to be truly pleafing, but her 
pretending to wit 1s not the part 





that pleates, for it rather lelfens 
the efleem that her fuperior ac- 
complifhments 
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The Vifion of Cleanthe. 


complifhments never fail to ex- 
cite; and it is really aftonifhing 
that a lady of Clementina’s judg- 
ment, thould fo far forget herfelf, 
as to take that for a model, which, 
inftead of commanding refpeét, 
is more Calculated to create dif 
gh. hod bas 

There is a fimplicity in Cle- 
mentina, that at once befpeaks 
her to be both innocent and vir- 
tuous ; her manners are gentle, 
andeach action cearly fhews that 
her mind is faultlefs, and I fin- 
cerely believe, if fhe commits a- 
ny errors, that they will not be 
the refult of a vicious or a deprav- 
ed inclination. But this pretend- 
ing to wit is quite unnatural and 
affeted ; fhe would appear much 
more amiable if fhe would only 
purfue the tract that has been laid 
out for her by nature, in which 
alone fhe can ever fhine, and in 
which the will always be fure of 

leafing ; but if the {till continues 
in the refolution of imitating that 
which ts not worthy of imitation, 
fhe will bear the odium, that is 
the fure attendant of vanity and 
aitectation. 

I cannot fee that there is any 
neceflity for Clementina to imi- 
tate; fhe pofletles in herfelf the 
means and the power of pleafing, 
{he needs no foreign arts, no other 
embellifhments than what is na- 
tural to her. Her converfation, 
though not brightened by the bril- 
jiant fallies of a luxuriant ima- 
gination, yet fhews that the pol- 
felles a found judgment, with 
juft and proper ideas of huma- 
nity. 

That fhe may fee the folly of 
this purfuit, before the habit is 
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fo thoroughly fixed, that it will 


ve impollibie to eradicate it, is my 
limcere with; for, excufable of 
this foible, the is in every refpeé 
worthy of the greateit efteem and 
regard. 


H. A. 
netidiapipiitese 
The Vision of CLEANTHE. 
A Fragment. 


UST as the fun was finking 

below the horizon atter a 
calm day tn the atumnal fcafon, 
the young and beauteous Cleanthe 
{trayed into a thick toveit, that 
reared its awful and beauwtitul 
fhade behind the ftately cattle of 
the baron her tather. The fere- 
nity of the evening —the plaintive 
cooing of the dove—ana the dife 
tant murmurs of a water-tail, 
joined with the tender recolleéti- 
on of an abfent lover, confpired 
to Juil her ito that pleating train 
of ideas, when the mind, abitra@- 
ed from fenfidle objects, lofes it- 
felf in diflant and vilionary pur- 
fuits' She was roufed from this 
reverie by the fweet and melodi- 
ous founds of a lute, which at 
firit {welled into the moft fublime 
and elevated {trains, and then, 
gradually dying away, was fuc- 
ceeded by a deep filence !—not a 
leaf was {lirring to Pterrupt the 
folemn repofe! The moon was 
rifing, and caft a fhadowy white- 
nefs over the leafy umbrage which 
fheltered her. She ftarted! and 


gazing round, perceived with ter- 
ror fhe had wandered out of her 
knowledge, and of the yarious 


paths 
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paths which prefented themmfelves, 
and totally at a lofs to conjecture 
which would conduét her to the 
peaceful, parental afylum fhe had 
unwarily quitted. in the midit 
of this perplexity her ears were 
allailed by the moit mournful and 
piercing thrieks—a thick cloud 
covered the moon, out of which 
darted inceffant flathes of light- 
ning—the trees thook without a 
wind—and the howling of tava 
bealls refounded on every fide! 

A mortal palenefs covered the 
cheek of Cleanthe, her limbs 
trembled, a cold damp bedewed 
her face, and the funk motion- 
Jets on the ground. From this 
trance {he was awakened by the 
clathing of {words, and faw ap- 
proaching her two knights richly 
caparifoned, engaged in a fierce 
and defperate combat :—collc&- 
ing her ftrength fhe arofe, and, 

winged by tear, rufhed precipi- 
tately into the thickeft part of the 
foreft, and efpying at fome dif- 
tance a glimmering light like that 
of a lamp, ran towards it with 
mingied hope and apprehenfion ! 
-—-As fhe advanced nearer the 
found it proceeded from the ruins 
of an ancient abbey ; the entered 
trembling! and walking up a 
long aiile, at the end of which the 
light feemed fufpended, fhe faw 
at r the foot of an altar half deltroy- 
ed by time, a woman Ipre ad on 
the Hoor, who appeared as if ex- 
piring, W ith eyes fixed, and fea- 
tures pale and ghaftly: a {tream 
of blood ifued trom her bofom, 
and her hand convalfively g gral ped 
a rulty and leaden hilted poinard ! 

T he timid Cleanthe, ftruck with 

gazed on her with 


amazement, 





of Cleanthe. 


unutterable anguifh, unable tg 
move either to aililt, or fy from 
the miferable wretch extended 
before her. 

At length opening her eyes and 
fixing them on Cleatithe, “ who- 
ever thou art (faid fhe, in a fulley 
and hollow tone of voice) behold 
in me the fatal effects of heedleil. 
nels, vice, and criminal defpair!” 
She ceafed—and in convulfiye 
pangs breathed her laft! No 
fooner had the guilty foul forfook 
the lacerated body than the light 
was extinguifhed ——-the earth 
trembled and thook, and loud 
peals of thunder, mixed witha 
noife like the roaring of cata- 
racts, totally overwhelmed the 
[pirits of the terrified maid, who 
{creamed aloud, and funk lifelefs 
on the ground !—-But how great 
was her afloniihment when, af- 
ter a few minutes, returning to 
iifte and recollection, fhe found 
herfelf in the moit delicious gar- 
den, furrounded with all that could 
charm and delight the fenfe! ‘The 
fun fhone refplendently, and gild- 
ed every object with his animat- 
ing beams, the fervor of which 
was tempered by cool and refreth- 
ing breezes loaded with fragrant 
and odoriferous odcnire-—ai Ata- 
bia breathed in the gale! Groves 
of orange and myrtle, interfperfed 
with thickets of rofes, and beds 
of violets, flowers of every varie- 
gated feent and hue, and trees 
bending with fruit of the moit 
beautiful and vivid bloom diver- 
lifted the profpect! Soft mutic 
floated above, about, and under- 
neath—every bower refounded 
with the voice of feltivity, and all 
was pleafure, harmony, and love! 

‘The 
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The terrors which had lately agi- 
tated the mind of Cleanthe fub- 
fided apace—her foul diffolved in 
foftnefs ; the rofes were again 
flung over her cheek, and her 
eyes {fparkled with hilarity and 
delight! She was rifing to ex- 
lore a fcene fo new and paradil- 
aical, when fhe faw approaching 
her, crowned with intermingled 
rofes and myrtle, the brave and 
eauteous Alcanhor (for whom 
her geutle bofom has long lighed 
in fecret) ; his air breathed de- 
hight, while more than mortal 
beauty feemed to animate his 
form !~-He advanced, and kneel- 
ing at her feet, poured out vows 
of tendernefs and ardour—then 
feizing her hand, conducted her 
toa temple facred to the Loves 
and Graces. A train of young 
beauties crowded around, and’ 
with fyren voices hailed her fair- 
eit of the throng! Her fenfes 
fwam in pleafure, while hali 
fainting fhe leaned on her beloved 
Alcanhor! A nymph, more lovely 
than the reft, quitting her compa- 
nions, approached the enamoured 
fair, and, prefenting a bow! of an 
intoxicating mixture, ‘“ drink, 
(faid fhe) and partake of immor- 
tal felicity, of biifs that knows no 
period, or fatiety !’’—Her lover, 
fnatching the bowl, drank deep 
of itscontents 5 and railing it to 
the lips of Cleanthe, fhe was a- 
bout to talle, when a low and 
mournful voice founded in her 
ears—forbear !—call to remem- 
brance the ghatltly hgure, the 
pavement dyed with blood, the 
convullive pangs, the dying 
groans !—heedleifnefs has already 





tation is now plunging thee into 
vice!—defpair! death! deftruc- 
tion follow !—I/t ceafed!—Cle- 
anthe ftarted, and daithed on the 
floor the fatal beverage ; a loud 
thriek followed, fucceeded by a 
hideous crafh—and the whole #i- 
fion faded away. Cleanthe look- 
ed round, and beheld the moon 
and {tars glittering over her head, 
the waving foliage of the torett 
at the back of her father’s cattle, 
and the welcome portico otf his 
hofpitable manfion. She rufhed 
in, and in the fuothings of pa- 
rental affection, fought confola- 
tion and repofe for her troubled 
and agitated {pirit. 
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ANECDOTES of the Earu of 


STAIR. 


HIS nobleman was one of 

the firft chara€ters of the 

age, and not more celebrated for 
polite accompli{hments than for 
magaihcence, generolity, and mi- 
litary talents. When all his of- 
ficesand honours were taken from 
him by Sir Robert Walpole, for 
voting in Parliament ayainit the 
excile-icheme, he retired to Scot- 
land, and put his eftate into the 
hands of ‘Truitces, to pay bills 
drawn by him in his embally to 
Paris, which adminiftration had 
refuied to accept , re ert ing on- 
ly a hundred pounds a month for 
himfelf. During this period, he 
was often feen ho! ling the pl ugh 
three or four hours at a time. 
When the king’s letter for him 

to take the command of the army 


betrayed thee into danger—temp- | came, he bad only ten pounds in 
the 
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the houfe. He fent. expreffes for 
the gentlemen of his own family, 
fhewed the king’s letter, and de- 
fired them to find money to carry 
him to London. They afked how 
much he wanted, and when they 
fhould bring it; his anfwer was, 
‘«¢ the more the better, and the 
fooner the better.”” They brought 
him three thoufand guineas. The 
circumftance came to the king’s 
ears, who exprelled to his minif- 
ters the unealinefs he felt at lord 
Stair’s difficulties in money mat- 
ters. One propofed that the king 
fhould make hima prefent of a 
fum of money when he arrived. 
Another faid, he was fo high fpi- 
rited, that if he was offered mo- 
ney, he would run back to his 
own country, and they fhould 
lofe their general. A third fug- 
gelled, that to fave his delicacy, 
the king fhould give him fix com- 
miffions of cornets to difpofe of, 
which at that time, fold for a 
thoufand pounds a-piece. The 
king liked this idea beft, and gave 
the commiflions blank to lord 
Stair, faying, they were intended 
to pay for his journey and equi- 
page. But in going from court 
to his own houfe, he gave the 
whole fix away. 

When lord Stair was ambafla- 
dor at Paris, he gave orders to 
his coachman to give way to no- 
body except the king. ‘The hoft 
was feen coming down a {treet 
through which the coach pafled. 
Col. Young, who was matter of 
the horfe, rode tothe window of 
the coach, andafked lord Stair if 
he would be pleafed to give way 
toGod Almighty. Heanfwered 
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‘by all means, but tonone elfe .” 
and then ftepping out of the 
coach, paid refpect to the religi- 
on of the country in which he 
was, and kneeled down in a very 
dirty {treet. 

During the rebellion in the 
year 1745, the clan of Glenco 
were quartered near the houfe of 
lord Stair. The Pretender bein 
atraid they would remember, that 
the warrant for the matfacre of 
their clan had been figned by 
lord Sair’s father, fent a guard to 
protect the houfe. “The clan quit. 
ted the rebel army, and were te. 
turning home: the Pretender fem 
toknow their reafon. Their an- 
{wer was, that they had been af- 
fronted ; and when afked what the 
affront was, they faid, * the great- 
e(t cfany ; for they had been fuf- 
pected of being capable of vifiting 
the injuries of the father upon the 
innocent and brave fon.” He 
was brave indeed; a fute proot 
of which was, that he ufed all 
the influence and power he pol- 
fetled, to obtain mercy for thofe 
rebels againft whom he com- 
manded, one of the armies that 
guarded kngland. 

Lewis XIV. was told, that 
lord Stair was one of the be({t bred 
men in Europe. ‘* I fhall foon 
put him to the telt,” faid the king; 
and aiking lord Stair to take an 
airing with him, as foon as the 
door of the coach was opened, he 
bade him pafs and go in, he obey- 
ed. ‘Lhe kiny faid, ** the charac- 
ter given is right, another perfon 
would have troubled me with ce 
remony.” 
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POETICAL ESSAYS. 


FABLE §, 
Addreffed to the Lavies. 


JHE EAGLE AND THE ASSEM- 
BLY OF BIRDS. 


HE moral lay to beauty due, 
I write, Fair Excelieace ! 


‘ to you, : 

Well pleas’d to hope my vacant 
hours 

Have been employ’d to fweeten 
your's. 


Truth under fi@ion [impart 

‘To weéd out folly from the heart, 

And thew the paths that lead a- 
{tray 

* The wand’ring nymph from Wit 
dom’s way. 

I flatter none: the great and 

good 

Are by their actions underftood : 

Your monument if actions raife 

Shall I deface by idle praile? 

I echo not the voice of Fame 

That dwells delighted on your 
name: 

Her friendly tale, however true, 

Were flatt’y if I told it you. 

The proud, the envious, and 

the vain, 

The jilt, the prude, demand my 
{train : 

To thefe, dete(ting praife I write, 


With friendly hand I hold’ the 
glafs 

To all promifcuous as they pafs ; 
Should Folly there her likenefs 
view 

I fret not that the mirror’s true: 
If the fantattic form offend 

J made it not bu: would amend. 


Virtue, in every clime and age 

Spurns at the folly-foothing ; Dave, 

While fatire that ottends the san 

Of Vice and Pailion pleafes her. 

Promifing this your anger 
ipare, 

And claim the Fable you who 
dare. 


The birds in place, by factions 
prets’d, ‘ 

To Jupiter their pray’rsaddrefs'd: 

By f{pecious lies the ftate was 
vex'd, 

Their countels libe llers perplex’d ; 


They beggd (to ttop tition 


Decider of the grand debate. 
The Pie, to trult and pow’r 
preterr’d, 
Demands permiffion to be heard: 
days he, * Pyrolixity of phrale 
« You know Lhaie. This libel 





And vent in charity my {pite : 


fays 


+ . * Some 


tongues ) 

A gracious hearing of their 
wrongs. 

Jove grants their fuit. he Ea-— 
gle fat 
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«* Some birds there are who prone 
to noife, 
*« Are hir’d to filence Wifdom’s 
voice, 
«* And {kill'd to chatter out the 
hour, 
‘‘Rife by their emptinefs to 
Ow f. 
«« That this is aiin’d dire& at me, 
“« No doubt you'll readily agree ; 
« Yet well this fage ailembly 
knows, 
«« By parts to government I rofe; 
«« My prudent counfels prop the 
{tate ; 
«« Magpies were never known to 
prate.” 
The Kite rofe up ; his honeft 
heart 
In virtue’s fuff’rings bore a part. 
« ‘That there were birds of prey 
he knew, 
«« So far the libeller faid true, 
“Voracious, bold, to rapine 


prone, 

«© Who knew no int’ reft but their 
own, 

* Who hov'ring o’er the farmer’s 
yard 

«« Nor pidgeon, chick, nor duck- 
ling {par’d : 

« This might be true, but if ap- 
ply'd 

«© To him, in troth the fland’rer 
ly’d: 

« Since ign’rance then might be 
milled 


«Such things he thought were 

belt unfaid.”’ 
The Crow was vex'd: as yef- 

ter-morn 

He flew acrofs the new-fown 
corn : 

A {creaming boy was fet for pay 

He knew wo drive the crows a- 
way ; 
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Scandal had found out him ig 
turn, 


And buzz’d abroad that crows 
love corn. 
The Owl arofe with folemn 
face, 


And thus harangu’d upon thecafe: 

« That Magpies prate it may be 
true, 

“‘ A Kite may be voracious too, 

«« Crows fometimes deal in new- 
fown peale ; 

“« He libels not who ftrikes at 

> thefe : 

‘« The flander’s here «“ But 
there are birds 

“© Whofe wifdom lies in looks, 





not words, 

«« Blund’rers who level in the 
dark, 

«“ And always fhoot befide the 
mark. 

«« He names not me, but thefe are 
hints 

«« Which manifeft at whom he 
{quints ; 

«| were indeed that blund’ring 
fowl 


‘© To queftion ifhe meantan owl.” 
“Ye wretches hence!” the 

Eagle cries, 

« ’*Tiscontcience, conf{cience that 
applies ; 

«« The virtuous mind takes no 
alarm, 

« Secur’d by innocence from 
harm, 

«« While Guilt, and his affociate 
Fear, 

«« Are ftartled at the palling air.” 
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HYMEN AND DEATH. 


IXTEEN, d’ ye fay? Nay, 
then ’tis time ; 
Another year deitroys your prime. 


But 











in 


the f{citlement! 





But ftay 
«© That’s made.” 


Why then’s my fimple girl afraid? 


Yet hold a moment if you can, 
And heedfully the fable fcan. 
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The monarch calmly thus re- 
ply’d: 
“¢ Weigh well the canfe, and then 
decide, 
« That friend of your's you late- 
ly nam’d, 


The fhades were fled, the 
morning bluth’d, 
The winds were in their caverns 
huth’d, 
When Hy men, penfive and fedate, 
Held o’er the fields his muting 
gait: 
Behind him, thro’ the greenwood 
thade, 
Death’s meagre form the god 
furvey d, 
Who quickly with gigantic ftride 
Outwent his pace, and join’d his 
fide ; 
The chat on various fubjects ran 
Till angry Hymen thus began : 
‘* Relentlefs Death! whofe 
iron {way 
“ Mortals relu@tant mutt obey, 
« Sull of thy pow’r fhall 1 com- 
plain, 
‘« And thy too partial hand ar- 
raign ? 
“ When Cupid brings a pair of 
hearts, 
«« All over {tuck with equal darts, 
«“ Thy cruel fhatts my hopes de- 


ride, 

« And cut the knot that Hymen 
ty'd. 

«* Shall not the bloody and the 
bold, 

“The mifer hoarding up his 
gold, 

«<The harlot reeking from the 
{ftew, 


« Alone thy fell revenge purfue? 

«« But mult the gentle and the 
kind, 

“Thy fury uadifiinguilh’d find?’ 





« Cupid, alone is to be blam’d ; 

‘« Then let the charge be jultiy 
laid: 

«« That idle boy neglects his trade, 

“And hardly once in twenty 
years 

*« A couple to your temple bears, 

«« The wretches whom your of- 
fice blends 

«¢ Silenus now, or Plutus fends, 

«* Hence care, and bitternels, and 
(trite, 

‘© Are common tothe nuptial life. 

‘“* Believe me, more than all 

mankind 

‘Your vot’ries my compatffion 
find ; 

“Yet cruel am I call'd and bafe, 

« Who feek the wretched to re- 
leafe, 

«« Thecaptive from his bonds to 
free, 

“ [ndiffolub!le but for me. 

“Tis L entice him tothe yoke; 

« By me your ev'ry altar [moke, 

“ For mortals bolciv dare the 
novle, 

« Secure that death will fet them 
loofe.” 


64K DDD“ 
Tue PROGRESS or LOVE. 
3 
DejecTrion. 
OMPELL’d by a paflion 
mott pure, 
I rofe with the loud finging lark, 
In hopes of my charmer fecure, 
Crofs'd over the lawns of the 
park. 


The 


\ 
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The fmiles of Aurora I hail'd, 
But I wanted my PHitiipa’s 
{mile ; 
In purfuit ofthe charmer 1 fail'd, 
' And fear fhe defpifes my toil. 
Farewel to the daify-drefs’ d 
mead— 
Dejeétion! I fly to thy cell! 
For fome other more wealthy de- 
creed, + 
Is Poivuipa deflin“’d, they tell. 


Ceafe warblers, your fongs ; and 
henceforward be mute! 

For my mutic is in forrow, and 
filent my flute. 


JEALOusyY. 
I gather’d the violet fo biue: 
- Its colour fpoke peace to my 
breait ; 
An emblem of love that is true, 
My love for my fair one x- 
preit. 
The primrofe invited my view, 
J Jik’d not its colour fo pale, 
Expreflive of jealoufy too— 
| left it to iad e in the vale. 
Such caution ’twere needlefs to 
take, 
For PuHitiimpa yefter was feen, 
With gifts of afwain at the wake, 
And at might fhar’d his dance 


on the green. 


Since Jealoufy’s poifon has har- 
row’d my breaft, 

Adieu, ye foft bloffoms of com- 
fort and reft ! 


ConsSOLATION. 
The Flower of Love have you 
feen, 
Ye fhepherds who honor the 
May? 
Delighttully {wect is its mein, 
iW hen warm’d by Aurora's firft 
ray. 





So Pureripa’s files to my 


breaft 
Contentment and pleafure im- 
art— 
The Sun was fet down in the 
weit, 
When I bow’'d to the pride of 
my heaft. 


As ling’ring we travers’d the vale, 
The fuit of her fhepherd fhe 
heard :— 
More f weet than the rofe-breath- 
gale 
Were ‘Ge lips whed the utter'd 
the word. 


A pleafing delirium fteals over my 
breatt, 

For my Paitiipa’s hand ftrews 
the poppies of relt. 


CoNSUMMATION. 


Two rofes twin filters that grew, 
Of turtles a pair from their 
nett, 
Begirt with a ribbon of blue, 
The fweet nuptial union ex- 
preft. 
Dear emblems of innocent blifs, 
Did you merit my PHILLIDA’s 
‘ {mile ? 
Your prefents I feal’d with a 
kifs, 
And bade a farewel to my toil. 
Next morning our gay village 
band 
Techurch my dear PHILLIDA 
bore ; 
With plealure I gave her my 
hand ; 
My heart had been her's long 
before. 


And now, gentle Hymen, your 
bieflings beitow : 

The turtles ihall bill, 
rofes fhal] blow. 


and ron 


The 





THE 
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Tur RUINED GIRL. 


A TALe. 


HERE weftern radiance 
{treaks the fkies, 
At fetting of the fan, 
And varying in ten thoufand dyes, 
A glorious race is run. 


Where blooming beauty decks the 
fcene, , 
And nature fmiles around, 
Jn priftine harmony ferene, 
kre decadence was found. 


Where fimple manners guideeach 
pair, 
Above fineffe or art, 
And coquetry ne’er adds a {nare, 
To an Idalian dart. 


Where a&tive duty — dimpling 
‘ love, 
Are under reafon’s fway, 
Who emulates the gods above, 
Who's bland as orient day. 


Within this fweet enchanting 
fpot. 
Dwelt Edmund, pride of life, 
An eafy competence his lot, 
Exempt from terrene {trite. 


“ His Julia,”— honor'd of the 
fair, 
Had fell beneath that fpear, 
That in tReeye of villain’s glare, 
And e’en the guitlefs fear. 


One onlv daughter life endear'd, 
In every fotter hour, 
Fftate was neither wifh’d nor 
feard 
Nor figh was there for pow’r. 





Thus happy he, when Emma 
ain'd 
The fmiling fixteenti year ; 
Then charms that lovely Emma 
fain'‘d, 
Gave birth to trembling fear. 
Her perfon let me not at- 
tempt, 
The Graces can we paint? 
Or Guido where incom: tent, 
To vifion in a faint 





Her father in his younger years, 
Had been the worid to fcan ; 
And knowledge amplifes thc fears 

Man entertains of man. 


But why then tremble on a plain, 
Where vice has never frode ? 

Stern War began his iron reign, 
Recruiting made inroad. 


Upon the brooding peace of life, 
That blefs’d the village train ; 
For white-rob'd Peace, the fons of 
Strife, 
Infpir'd a wild difdain. 


This chang’d the dear Arcadian 
fite, 
The eltentatious pow’'r, 
In magic luring ev'ry wight, 
To quit his artlefs bow’r. 


The ruftic “« {weet ones,” rue thie 


day, 
That brought them to the 
fhade, 
Where Truth and Innocence fo 
gay, 


For ever fondly play’d. 


Horatio led th’ intrigu’ing band, 
To fire the rural youtn, 


In 
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Inbombaft phrafe throughout the 
land, 
To fight the caufe of truth, 


Horatio, diffolute and gay, 
With perfon fine and free, 
In fchemes of ruin fpent the day, 

And damn'd duplicity. 


He gain’d the pride of Avon’s 
{tream, 
Deceit won Edmund’s heart ; 
Morality the conltant theme, 
As treach’ry form’d a dart. 


With which he riv’d a gen’rous 
man, 
Thro’ lovely Emma’s fide ; 
In perfidy his love began, 
In villainy it dy’d. 


Young Emma left her father’s 
arms, 
She left the Avion ftream ; 
She left behind her all her charms, 
—He vaniih’d asa dream. 


Ab! haplefs fair, thy forrows 
flow, 
Want fhapes + direful courfe ; 
In proftitution guilt muft know 
A never-dying fource. 


The Mufe forbears to paint the 
tale, 
In tints obfcure, fevere, 
O’er latent mis’ry drops a veil, 


As Pity drops a tear. 
ne A DEED ““b-sbv 
FEARFUL LOVE. 
EN;T'LE zephyr, as you fly, 
If you kifs my fair-one’s 


car, 
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Whifper foft that you’re a figh 
But from whofe heart the mui 

not hear. 

Limpid rill, if e’er iny love, 

Near thy gurgling runnel rove ; 

Murmur that from tears you rife, 

But tell her not from whofe {xj 
eyes. 


4k SSDS dood oop ve 
AGAINST INGRATITUDE. 


| eee yon low fhrub, whof 
fenfelefs form 

Nor life infpires, nor patffions 
warm, 

A grateful recompente beftows 

On the kind brook by which ir 
grows ; 

For fince from thence the plant 
receives 

The verdant beauty of it leaves, 

The grateful plant, from fun- 
beams throws 

Shade to the {tream from whence 
it rofe. 
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4 REBVUS. 


HAT mott with to be, 
Omitting a C, 
From what is exempt from all 
fame, 
Thefe proper feleéted, 
And rightly connected, 
Will produce a lovely jrl’s name; 


Who is complaifant, 
Likewife elegant, 

Poticfling a kind look anda fmile, 
Is majeltic, and fair, 
With jeity black hair, 

, And not to be equalled. 
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Foreign News. 





France, Dec. 15. 


Letter from Gen. Miranda, to the 
National Affembl, Dec. 10. 


“ HE citadel of Antwerp be- 

ing taken, and the navi- 
gation of the Scheldt opened, j 
inarched forward on the 6th, with 
the army under my command, to 
attack Auftrian Gueldres. ‘This 
march of 38 leagues, for the moit 
part over a wild country, was ex- 
ecuted with altonifhing order and 
rapidity. On our arrival at the 
Meufe, we found feveral poils of 
the enemy, which the van guard 
ealily repulfed, having taken fome 
of them prifoners. We took pof- 
feffion alfo, without oppolition, of 
the towns of Weflun and Wert, 
belonging to Auftrian Gueldres, 
and of all the territory on this iide 
the Meufe. Wethen crofled the 
river at the town of Welun, by 
means of fome boats, as the ene- 
my had deftroyed all their flying 
bridges. In fhort, with 3000 in- 
fantry, and 3cohuflars, we attack- 
ed our enemies ; who, to the num- 
ber of 300e¢ infantry, and 3co 
cavalry, had retired to Ruremon- 
de. At break of day, the head 
of our army having appeared be- 
fore Ruremonde, found the bridge 
ef La Roez burnt. Our caval- 
ry finding a ford, paifed the river, 
and the infantry ettected a pailage, 
by procuring {pontoons. At nine 
in the morning, our troops enter- 
ed the capital of Gueldres in tri- 
umph, amidit the acclamations of 
ihe inhabitants, who, in their joy, 








invoked liberty, and bleffed the 
French, who had brought them 
that prefent. 

«« { then found by the beft in- 
formation, the enemy to the num- 
ber of about 3,500 regular troops, 
commanded by Gen. Gontreuil, 
had retired precipitately at 5 in 
the morning. The Auftrian 
Council, or government of the 
Netherlands, who had taken re- 
fuge here, did the fame four or 
five days before. My van guard, 
which | immediately fent in pur- 
fuit of the enemy, will not fail 
to come up with them in their 
flight. Some of the inhabitants 
of Pruffian Gueldres have already 
prefented themfelves before me, 
and offered their fervices. 

(Signed) “ MIRANDA.” 

After the reading of the above 
letter, Cambon, in the name of 
the military and diplomatic com- 
mittees, faid, that the progrefs of 
liberty fhould no longer be check- 
ed. ‘ You mutt,” added he, 
« freely declare our revolutionary 
power in every country which we 
we enter. You muft overturn 
eitablithed conftitutions, and con- 
voke primary affemblies. This, 
initead of infringing on the fo- 
vereignty of nations, is eftablifh- 
ing it. now prefent a decree 
for that purpofe.” 

1. The Gencrals, in all thofe 
countries, which arg, or may be 
uccupied by our armies, {hall im- 
mediately proclaim, to the name 
of the Republic, the abolition of 
the ancient contribution,nobility, 
taxes, feudal rights, real and per- 
fonal fervitude, the exclufive right 
of hunting and tihing, and all 
privileges. “hey tha.t declare to 

the 





. 


the people, that they bring them 
peace, liberty, and fraternity. 

If. Torcy thall declare at the 
fame time, that the conitituted 
authorities are fuppreiled. They 
fhall prociaim the fovereignty ot 
the people. ‘They thall convoke 
the primary ailemblies-to elec 
judges and provilional adminif- 
trators, and fhail poit up the pro- 
clamation annexed to this de- 
cree. 

III. No one can be admitted 
into the primary aflemblies, nor 
be elected a judge or adminiftrat- 
or, if he has not taken an oath 
to be faithful to Liberty and E- 
quality, and if he has not renounc- 
ed all the privileges which he en- 
joyed. “The members of the ex- 
iting admini(trations and judici- 
al powers, cannot be nominated 
in the firft election. 

IV. The National Conventi- 
on fhall appoint commiffioners, 
chofen from their own body, to 
go and fraternife with the peo- 
ple. 

V. The Executive Council 
fhall alfo appoint commutiioners 
for the fame end, and to regulate 
the tum due to the Republic, tor 
the expences it may have incur- 
red. 

VI. They fhall give an ac- 
count of their proceedings. 

VII. The French Republic 
fhall keep an account of the ex- 
pences it has incurred, and fhall 
make arrangements for the pay- 
ment of thole expences. 

VIL. The French Nation 
daclare, that it will coniider as 
enemies thofe people, who, re- 
tufing liberty, fhall enter into any 
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accommodation .or negociation 
with their tyrants. 

IX. The French Nation {wears 
never to lay down its arms until 
the countries into which they have 
entered {hall be free and their |}. 
berty fecured. 

The prociamation referred tp 
in this decree was then read. |; 
was in fubitance the fame, and 
was ordered to be fent to the Ge. 
nerals by extraordinary couriers, 





The following are the charges exhi. 
bited againft Louis XVI. a; 
read in the Convention on the 12th 
of December. 


1. The interruption of the pro- 
ceedings of the National Ailem. 
bly, on the reth of June, 17%g. 

2. The calling in of foreign 
troops. 

3. The infurrection of Jales. 

4. "The matlacre at Nancy. 

5. Ihe corruption of the mem- 
bers of the Legiflature. 

6. The flight of Louis to Va- 
rennes. 

7. His proteft to the foreign 
courts, againtt the reftrictions on 
the fovereignty. 

8. His paying, correfponding 
with, and encouraging the emi- 
grants. 

g. The mailacre in the camp 
de Mars. 

16. The orders given at the 
Thulleries, on the roth of Aug. 
tu fire upon the people. 


Gen. Anfelime’s van guard has 
gained a victory over the troops 
of the king of Sardinia, and tak- 
en polleilion of their camp. 


M. Egalite, 
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M. Egalite, (M. D’Orleans) 
publifhed, on Monday latt, a pro- 
clamation, declaring that he for 
ever renounced all title and claim 
to royalty. 


Gk —— _ ——"B55 
Domeftic News. 














PHILADELPHIA, February 16. 


ESTERDAY the important 
queftion for inftituting the 
Bank of Pennfylvania, was decid- 
ed in the Houfe of Reprefenta- 
tives,ina committee of the whole, 
by a majority of about two to one, 
and then being reported to the 
Houfe, the yeas and nays were 
taken, and it appeared there were 
‘43 ayes and 21 nays. 

Mr. Henry Voight, of this ci- 
ty, is appointed by the Pretident, 
with the advice and confent of the 
Senate, principal coiner to the 
mint of the United States. 





Baltimore, February 5° An 

Addre{s from the Members of the 
New Church, ta the Prefident of tf the 
United States. 


Sir, 


While the nations of the earth, 
and the people of the United 
America efpecially, have in their 
various denominations paid the 
tribute of refpectful deference to 
the illuftrious Prelident thereof, 
permit, Sir, a Society, however 
{mall in number, yet fincere,they 
truit, in their attachment, to of- 
fer up, in the dawn of their in- 
{titution, that mark of dutiful 


elfteem, which well becometh new 
allociations, to the chief Magil- 
trate of America. 

We prefume, Sir, not to enter 
into a reiterated panegyric of 
matchlefs virtues, or exalted cha- 
racter ; but ailuming caufes with 
effects, we are led to believe that 
you were acholen Vellel for great 
and falutary purpotes, and that 
in your actions and in your con- 
duct, you juftly ftand one of the 
fir(t difinterefted exem: plary men 
upon earth: neither ss this ad- 
drefs can we, was it expected, en- 
ter into a detail of the profetlion 
of our faith ; but we are free to 
declare, that we feel ourfelves a- 
mong the number of thofe who 
have oecafion to rejoice, aa the 
word literally is {pirit ual ly ful- 
filling; that a new and glorious 
difpenfation, or treth manifefta- 
tion of Divine love, hath com- 
menced in our land; when, as 
theretis but one Lord, fo is his 
naine becoming one throughout 
the earth : and that the power of 
light, or truth and righteoufnefs, 
are, in an eminent de vree, univer= 


faily prevailing, a: 1d triumphing 
over the power of darknels; when 
prieftcraft, and kingcraft, thofe 
banes of hurnan felicit ty,are hiding 
| their diminithed heads, and c i al 
ity in itate as well as church, pro- 


portiona oly to merit, are confi iey- 
ed the true criteron of the pe: 


h! Sir, could we without 
being charged with adulatien, 
pour out the fulnels of our fouls, 
to the enlightened conduct of him 
who itands chief amony th« fore- 
molt of men, what a volume ot 





} truth might we def, erved| y Offer 
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the altar of Liberty, uncircum- 
{cribed! 

Allow us, by the firft opportu- 
nity, to prefent, among other 
tracts, the conpendium of the 
New Church, fignified by the 
New Jerufalem in the Revela- 
tion, as the readicit means to fur- 
nith you with a juft idea of the 
heavenly doctrines. 

That the Lord Jefus, whom 
alone we acknowledge as ‘* the 
true God, and eternal life,” will 
preferve you long to reign in the 
hearts of the people, and finally to 
fhine as a gem of the brighteft 
Juftre, and a {tar of the firtl mag- 
nitude, in the unfading mantions 
above, is the fervent alpiration of 
your faithful fellow-citizens, and 
affeQionate Brethren. 


Fan. 22. 1793. 


To the Members of the New Church 
at Balismore. 


GENTLEMEN, 


It has been my pride to merit 
the appobation of my fellow-ci- 
tizens, by a faithful and honett 
difcharge of the duties annexed to 
thofe ftatiuns in which they have 
been pleafed to place me; and 
the deareft rewards of my fervic- 
es have been thofe teftimonies of 
elteem and confidence with which 
they have honored me: But, to 
the manifeft interpofition of an 
overruling Providence, and to the 
patriotic ex rtions of united A- 
merica, ave to be aflcribed thofe 
events which has given us a res 
fpe€table rank among the nati- 
ons of the earth. 

- We have abundant reafon to} 
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of truth and reafon has triumphed 
over the power of bigotry and fy. 
perftition ; and that every perfon 
may here worthip God according 
to the dictates of his own heart. 
In this enlightened age, and in 
this land of equal liberty, it is 
our boa(t, that a man’s religious 
tenets will not forfeit the protec- 
tion of the laws, nor deprive him 
of the right of attaining and hold- 
ing the higheit offices that are 
known in the United States. 

Your prayer for my prefent and 
future felicity, are received with 
gratitude, and I fincerely with, 
Gentlemen, that you may, in your 
focial and undivided capacities, 
talte thofe bleilings which a gra- 
cious God beftows upon the right- 
eous. 


G. Wafhington. 
Extra of a letter from Dublin. 


«* We will not hold ourlelves 
refponfible either for the truth or 
credibility of the following arti- 
cle: but in this age of phylofo- 
phical wonders, no man ought 
to pronounce rafhly on the proba- 
bility of any phoenemonon ; cre- 
dulity and fcepticifm are repug- 
nant to true philofophy. We thall 
therefore record it, as it has been 
communicated to the public, and 
leave it to thofe, who have op- 
portunity and inclination, to en- 
quire into the reality of the fact 
and its caufe. 

“On Wednefday, the 14th of 
November, the Langrifhe cruifer 
commanded by James Briltow, 
Efq. on her way from Belfait to 
Dublin, (where fhe had been al- 
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pout 8 o'clock in the evening, a 
jew miles from the {le of Man, 
ftopped ona fudden, and began 
io link ! She funk fo low, that the 
water was entering her ports, all 
the hands was called up on deck, 
and expected every moment to go 
to the bottom. The boat was 
then hoiited out, which in(tant- 
ly went down. Nothing was 
now expected but fudden deitruc- 
tion. when luckily the righted, 
and perfeéted her voyage. She 
arrived at Belfalt the 1S h. No 
perfon on board can poflibly ac- 
count for this extraordinary cir- 
cumltance ; nor was a fimilar one 
ever known, except in 1759, 
when a vellel, bound from Lif- 
bon to this town, and un- 
der full fail, was ftopped in the 
fame manner, and nearly cover- 
ed with water, after which fhe 
righted, and on that very day and 
hour,there happened a molt dread- 
ful earthquake at Lifbon.”’ 





Extrac? of a letter from London, 
dated 2nd of fanuary. 


‘ Louis 16th hath made his 
defence at the bar of the Nation- 
al Convention, by himfelf and by 
his council. He pleads innocence, 
they his inviolability under the 
conflitution that exiited prior to 
the erganization of the Conven- 
tion. ‘Lhe defence was a con- 
cife, yet a comprehen five—an art- 
ful, yet a manly one. It has evi- 
dently made an impreflion on the 
majority of his judges. Yet a 
part moit ferocio: ily rail a cla- 
mour for his condemnation and 
his death. A valt body of armed 
men, from each of the eighty- 
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three departments, are now in and 
about Paris—evidently to over- 
awe the feculent populace of that 
city, and protect the Convention 
in palling fentence, either of ex- 
ile,confinement or death, on Lou- 
is the 16th.—A|moft all this na- 
tion defires his life may be {pared. 
In this defire I moit cordially 
unite with them. 

I have juit feen a perfon of 
intelligence, who has recently 
travelled through the midit of 
France. He tells me there are at 
lealt three millions of men in 
arms, and that in their prefent 
temper they are not to be vanith- 
ed, even if England joins the 
league of Princes. 

«© Many well-informed per- 
fons, fay and think, that war on 
the part of this nation, ayaint 
that of France, is refolved up- 
on. Every preparation and poli- 
tical See some confirms this opi- 
nion. And vet 1 cannot but he- 
fitate—and be flow to believe, that 
a project, fodiametricaliy repu.- 
nant to what | conceive to be 
wife for Britain, will be entered 
upon. But be this fo or not, one 
thing is unguetlionable, that the 


produce of the United States of 


America, will find an ample mar- 
ket in aloft every port in Eu- 
rope. Don’t let an tdea potlefs 
you, that the difturbed itate of af- 
fairs in France, has put a ttop 
to bufinefs in com ports: it is far 
otherwife.—Paper, ilfued op. on 


the fale of Tekehi lands, and up- 
on the forfeiture of the « migrants’ 
property, is {till in hish Fepyites 
amon: git that molt ext: ac wary 
people. All Europe {cems to be 
arming againit them. 


MARRI ACES 
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MARRIAGES. 


In Philadelphia.—Mr. Renfle- 
laer Schuyler, to Mifs Ten Bro- 
ek, daughter of the honorable 
Abraham Ten Brock, Efq. both 
of this city. 

In New Ferfey.—At Newark, 
Mr. Samuel boyd to Mifs Betfey 
Pierfon. Mr. Matthias Day to 
Milfs Hannah Ward. Mr. J. 
Pray to Mils Crane. 

At Hack. nfack. Mr. Jacob 
Boerum to Mifs J. hannah Thore. 

On Staten I/land.—Mr. C. 
Strong to Mifs Johannah Houf- 
man. 

At Succefs.—Mr. Lewis Hew- 
lett to Milfs Eliza Woolley. 

ln New York —Mr. John 
Campbell to Mus Sally Guett. 
Mr. Archibald a, 7 to Mifs 
Kitty Applegate. Tobias 
Van Zandt to Mifs Bie Mor- 
ton. Mr. Samuel Nefbitt to 
Milfs Agnes N. Jauncey. Mr. 
Robert Bartow to Mifs Sufannah 
Duncan. Mr. Timothy Jarvis 
to Milfs Jane Patterfon. Mr. J 
Scott to Mifs Eliza C. Souers. 
Mr. William Buckner, of the 
ifland of Jamaica, to Mifs Eliza 
Goelet. 

On Long Ifland.—Mr. Tho- 
mas Hicks to Mifs Hannah 
Creed. 


At Boflon.—Mr. 
Mis Betley Shaw. 
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DEAT HS. 


In Philadelphia.—Mr. T. Bar- 
tow. Mrs. Mary Bedford, the 
wife of Gunning Bedford, Efq. 
wert, 5%) lor, wife of Mr. John 
Tayle 





In Muryland.—Mrs. Martha 
Wilfon. 

In North Carolina. — Brigadier 
Thomas Clarke. 

At Poplar Hill.—Mrs Anne 
Lingan. 

In South Carolina. —H. Lau. 
rens, Efq. formermly Prefident 
of Congrefs, aged 73 yéars. 

In New Ferfey. Mr. John 
Jouet. 

In New York.—Mr. Jacob Le 
Roy. Mifs Mary M‘Leod, in 
her 55th year. Mr. J. Cortlandt. 
Mifs M. Beekman, aged 7 

In Queen's County. — Martin 
Shenck, Efq. 

At Kenderhook.—Mrs. Helena 
Kitzma, in the 86 year of her 
age. 

“At Brookfield.—Savah Noble, 
in the ro2d year of her age. She 
was defcended from the family of 
Drake, in Eaft Chefter, ftate of 
New York. She remembered 
the time when the firit fermon 
was delivered in Eaft Chefter by 
an Epifcopal clergyman. She was 
able to recolle&t when knives and 
forks were firft ufed in New 
York ; and remembered the rife 
and progrefs of the wars in which 
a great part of Kurope was in- 
volved, under the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

In Rhode Ifland.—Mr. Ed- 
ward Manchefter, aged. g5 years. 

In Boften.—Commodore John 
Manley. -. 


FOREIGN DEATHS. 

At Si. Fohn’s (Antigua) Mifs 
Catharine Carty, in the rirth 
year of her age. 

In Neva Scstia.—Mrs. 
rick, aged 74. 
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